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HOUSANDS of Our Folks are finding this free infor- 
mation service very valuable. 


National Service is conducted exclusively for readers 
of The Farm Journal and their families. It provides 
authentic, up-to-the-minute information on practically 
every problem relating to farming or to the farm home— 
and to personal problems, too. 


National Service is your service. When you want 
help—whether it be planning a party or building a poul- 
try house or trench silo—write National Service. You 
will receive either a personal letter answering your ques- 
tions fully, or telling you where the answers may be had, 
or a specially prepared National Service Bulletin giving 
you, in convenient form, complete information about 
your problem. 


Our editors have prepared a series of these National 
Service Bulletins on various subjects, several of which 
are listed on this page. All of these bulletins are written 
in a clear, practical way, which you will like. The 
methods which they suggest are modern ones, recom- 
mended by the many nationally recognized authorities 
who write for The Farm Journal. 


—Write National Service 


National Service is your service. Use it freely. No 
charge is made for National Service Bulletins. We do 
ask, however, that you include a 3c stamp for each 
bulletin you want, to cover cost of mailing it to you. 
Order National Service Bulletins by number, and address 
your request to 


When in Doubt 


THE FARM JOURNAL 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ey 
Washington Square 


Write for it. 
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‘Tw issue of The Farm Journal 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 The Farm Journal shall be practical, 
begins what we confidently expect since not all the information on technical 
will be a new era of usefulness and 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 agriculture offered to farmers can be 
activity for the magazine, and of profit 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 used by practical men. We shall have 
and pleasure for Our Folks. Starting 28 29 380 = 31 © 16th | 224 @3orn little use for “fancy farming,’ but we 
with this number, -which we are sure = = shall promptly report to readers all we 
you will like, we hope to be bigger and find that is new and good. 


better with each succeeding month. We ask your help. 

That does not mean that the general policies of the magazine 
will be greatly changed. We do not think they should be changed, 
for we consider them sound, and we do not think Our Folks 
want them changed. On the contrary, the general approval of 
country people, the friendly messages we constantly receive, 
and the fact that more than 1,100,000 are paid-in-advance 
subscribers, seems to us convincing evi- 


It shall be cheerful, looking on the brightest side, liking a 
grin better than a groan. We hope to multiply our entertain- 
ment features. 

Wilmer Atkinson had another phrase which he frequently 
printed, and which formed a significant part of the policies of 
the magazine. “The Farm Journal,” he said, “is practical, 
always honest, clean, faithful; full of sunshine and gumption. 

Its motto: farmers at the first table, no 





dence that we are on the right track. 

What those policies are, in general, is 
well known to millions of farm people. 
They are the policies laid down by 
Wilmer Atkinson when he established the 
magazine in 1877, and to which we have 
steadily adhered since his retirement in 
1917, and death in 1920. 

At the bottom of this page we print 
the “Editorial Plan,’’ unchanged since 
Wilmer Atkinson first wrote it, and for 
additional emphasis we repeat it here: 
“Our first care is that its pages be honest 
and pure, and full of sunshine and hope; 
that it may ever help and never harm 
those who read it; and be a source of in- 
formation, profit, comfort and encourage- 
ment to all.” 

To these principles we again subscribe, 
with no reservations, mental or other- 
wise. 

The Farm Journal shall be clean, and 








truce to monopoly, and fair play to all 
men.” ; 

““Monopoly” was a live problem in 
1877. Itisnolesssoin 1935. It was the 
inner cancer in the NRA, which led to 
its downfall, and it was chiefly for this 
reason that we opposed the NRA and 
rejoiced in its sudden wreck. Monopoly 
has had an evil record, as old as history. 
It is as odious and damaging to the pub- 
lic good and to farming as ever, and we 
shall agree to no truce. 

At the moment we are concerned over 
the effects of the great depression, and 
the extent to which the liberties of the 
citizen have suffered from the encroach- 
ments of government bureaus. This bad 
tendency we expect to see defeated, but 
only by the efforts of those who believe 
in the wisdom and efficiency of a free 
economy under the Constitution. In that 
defeat we hope to have a modest share. 








shall stand for cleanliness in an age when 
the movie and radio have often been 
influences in the contrary direction. 

It shall be honest, which means that 
we shall have the courage to tell our 
readers the truth as we see it, even when the truth may not be 
entirely palatable to many. We have a reputation for being 


Here, then, we present the new Farm 
Journal, commending its pages and 
policies to the kindness of Our Folks. It 
is by adhering to the principles of Wilmer 
Atkinson that we have obtained the sup- 
port and confidence of millions of country people. On the same 
principles we ask the cooperation of all our old friends, and their 














right, and this we are determined to maintain. help in obtaining millions of new ones. The Editors 
: ’ Ww blish The Farm Journal Published Monthly b We believe that all the advertisements in this o 
Our Editorial Plan owe Our Folks. ‘On Folks now me — magazine are trustworthy. To prove our faith by Fair Play 


numbering more than six million, are all those into whose homes WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 


works, we will make good to actual subscribers any loss sustained by 
trusting advertisers who prove to be deliberate swindlers. Just as we 


the magazine goes—father, mother, son, daughter—all the members ‘ + ae iaen 
of the household, dwellers on farms and in villages throughout the Washington Square can not guarantee a pig’s tail to cur) in any particular direction, so 
land. Our first care is that its pages be honest and pure, and full of Philadel hi we shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes between subscribers 
sunshine and hope; that it may ever help and never harm those elphia and honorable business men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts 
who read it; and be a source of information, profit, comfort and Penna. This offer holds good one month after the transaction causing the 
encouragement to all. complaint. : ; ; f 

The Farm Journal is four years for $1.00; to new subscribers two entered as second-class matter in accord- In writing to advertisers, write as you would be written to, in the 
years for 50 cents, one year 25 cents; in Philadelphia and foreign ance with the Postal Laws at the Post Office 8pirit of fair play. Always say, “I saw your advertisement in The 
countries, two years for $1.00; Canada, one year $1.00. at Philadelphia, Pa. Farm Journal.’’ This will secure prompt attention to your order 
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Topics in Season 


concert,” Bryant wrote. So do the insects, rodents, plant 

diseases and other things that would steal the fruits of the 
farmer’s labor. But in the face of all this, is there a real farmer 
who will not say that in July one day in the country is worth 
a month in town? 


[Ven linden, in the fervors of July, hums with a louder 


Nothing hastens harvest, nothing lessens toil, 
Nothing saves machinery like a real good oil. 


@. Travel prepared, travel light and travel carefully are three 
excellent mottoes when applied to the vacation spent motoring. 
Faithfully followed, they would mean fewer accidents, fewer 
delays, and fewer damaged vacations. 

What Stu Hawley says about auto vacations is so pat that 
we want it to follow Mr. Raybold’s article in June. Stu speaking: 

‘*Most of us, when we think about motor trips for our vaca- 
tions, visualize some point several thousand miles away which 
has always intrigued our fancy. 

“IT have traveled all over the United States and pretty nearly 
all over each one of the states and I do not know of a single town 
that is not within a day or two easy drive of a very beautiful, 
interesting locality in which to spend a two weeks’ vacation. 

“There are thousands of farmers or home owners near good 
fishing streams or good swimming or good golfing or good moun- 
tain climbing, or whatever your idea of a pleasant relaxation 
may be, who would be tickled to death to have the opportunity 
of entertaining your family as paying guests at a rate that would 
be less than your cost for the same period at home.”’ 


If I were a pig I'd hate to lie 
In a dusty lot in hot July. 


@. Weaning a colt in fall can be ten 
kinds of a bad situation if the colt has 
been left to run with the mare all 
summer, and has not learned to eat 
grain. Hence these suggestions, which 
we are sure wi!l help: 

Satisfactory weaning depends on the 
preparation of the foal for leaving the 
mare, instead of the actual separation. 
Colts accustomed to liberal grain ra- 
tions are less difficult to wean than 
those not so well-fed. Foals fed grain 
(during the latter part of the suckling 
period) gradually depend less upon 
mother’s milk, and the disturbance to 
both mare and foal is less when the 
separation is complete. Wean them 
when five or six months old. 


Does the cow’s tail sting your face? 
Fly spray keeps it in its place. 


@ Nothing gives the home painter 
a worse headache than a patch of 
blisters or scales on his pet paint job. 
You are likely to find it on jobs done by 


These blisters and scales can’t be 





Now is the Time to: 


painters, too. Several common causes ore 

- Go fishing. 
are: Cheap paint, use of yellow ochre 
as a primer, or moisture back of the 
paint film due to defective building con- 
struction. house. Insulate, ventilate, paint. 


Cut weeds along fence rows. 
Transplant isis. Pinch tips of chrysanthemums. 


Repair, re-roof, remodel 


Overhaul silage cutter. Clean out, repair silo. 


of their milk and cream and the size of their dairy checks: 

‘‘Many dairy farmers think that cans are sterilized at the 
plant and therefore need no further attention after their return 
to the farm. This is not the case, however, as some of the more 
heat-resistant bacteria survive the steaming process. If steamed 
and thoroughly dried at once, milk cans will not increase the 
bacteria count more than 10 per cubic centimeter; but if the 
can is kept covered and remains moist for hours in a warm 
place, it may add millions of bacteria per cubic centimeter to 
the milk placed in the can. 

“Even a thin film of water is significant, for a drop of water 
is in size to a single bacterium as a small lake is to an ordinary 
sized fish. Although the water on the walls of the can may 
appear clean, it contains sufficient food material to permit the 
development of large numbers of bacteria if temperature condi- 
tions are favorable. The common practise of leaving cans with 
covers on, often in the hot sun, may be responsible for bacteria 
counts in excess of 10,000 per cubic centimeter, which means 
the loss of Grade A premiums. This is especially liable to occur 
between June and September. 

“Cans can be rendered entirely sterile by rinsing with a 
hypochlorite (chlorine) solution immediately before milk is 
placed in them. However, if the milk dealer, the hauler, and 
the dairyman co-operate, chemical sterilization of cans is not 
essential to the securing of good quality milk with a bacteria 
count of less than 10,000 per cubic centimeter.” 


If you're keeping dairy stock, 
Life begins at five o'clock. 


C Graduates of agricultural colleges 
now farming will find ‘‘Commercial 
Fertilizers’”’ by Gilbeart H. Collings a 
good book to have for study. It is in- 
tended as a text book for students in 
agricultural colleges. F. F. A. and 4-H 
boys who are not able to attend college 
will find this a good book to have. Mr. 
Collings has, in the past 16 years, been 
an experiment station agronomist, 
teacher in soil, fertilizer and crop 
courses. Chapters on sources of the 
various plant food materials, their 
manufacture, their uses; just about all 
you'd expect to find in a book wit! 
this title. Price, $3.25. Publisher, P. 
Blakiston’s Sons and Company, Inc., 
1012 Walnut St., Philadelphia. Write 
the publisher for descriptive circular. 


All young stock, on range or tether, 
Need some shade in summer weather. 


@ “Sold for $175.”" Those words 
pronounced by genial George Bain, 
veteran of the sales ring, made an 
18-month-old purebred Guernsey bull 
change hands at the national Guernsey 
sale the middle of May. 

You can explain this low price by 
saying that nobody wanted to buy a 
bull; or by saying that the highest price 
paid for any animal in this national 
sale was only $850. 

The fact remains that this bargain- 





dairy barn, poultry 





overcome by dusting or brushing and 
repainting. Burn and scrape the old 
paint off down to the bare wood. If 
due to moisture, fix the building defect. 
Then repaint with good paint. 


Alfalfa pasture makes pigs fat. 
If you want profits, remember that. 


@. Part of a sermon on milk cans by 
M. W. Yale, dairy bacteriologist at 
New York Experiment Station, is re- 
preached here for benefit of dairymen 
who are not satisfied with the quality 








Plow out trench silo. 

Keep mash before laying hens. 

Remove old wood of climbing roses. 

Be on guard against chicken thieves. Tattoo 
the birds, install burglar alarm. 

Check the separator to see if it is leaving fat in 
skim-milk. 


Visittthe experimental plots at state experiment 
Station, 


Plan for after-harvest vacation. 

Provide shade for livestock, poultry. 
Kill poison ivy. 

Use fly dope on cows. 

Put concrete curb around the farm well. 








price bull, named Riveredge Crescent’s 
Plus Ultra was out of a cow that had a 
record of 15,000 pounds of milk, con- 
taining 880 pounds fat; that his pedigree 
is spattered with names like Mixter 
May Royal, Ultra’s May Pride, Itchen 
King, Gerar Fanny, Fairmaid’s May 
Royal, Crescent Pride, etc. 

Safe conclusions to draw: A good bull 
capable of building up the blood and 
production in a herd was never much 
cheaper than now. Dairy farmers who 


[Continued on page 30] 
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Cash from your Game 


Sale of hunting rights has helped 


this Oklahoma farmer 
By Russell Adams 


Chief of the U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey, when he 

says: ‘‘The days of the free open game ranges are gone. 
The time has come when game will have to be raised at a profit 
by the owners of land and paid for by the sportsmen, or there 
won't be any to speak of. The job of supplying game for the 
hunter from now on is a business.” 

Last year the genial manager of El Trio Game Farms leased 
and stocked a block of acreage along the sandy shores of an 
Oklahoma river and made a pleasing profit from shooting rights 
sold during the past hunting season. His experience proves 
conclusively that sportsmen are perfectly willing to pay for the 
privilege of hunting on grounds where game exists, even though 
many of them had to drive some 70 miles to get there! 


A Chit any sportsman will agree with J. N. Darling, 


Charges are Reasonable 


ERE’S a list of El] Trio charges for the season just ended: 
Duck shooting—$1l1 a day. Live decoys furnished for 
25 cents each per day. 
Squirrel shooting—$1 a day—rabbits free. 
Pheasant shooting—$100 for a permit entitling the owner to 
a total bag of 25 birds for the season; $180 for a season limit 
of 50 birds. 


1935 


release runs (for re- 
leasing pheasants,) 
comprised the con- 
struction required to 
put the proposition 
over. However, on 
account of the dis- 
tance from the city, 
several sportsmen re- 
gretted that shacks or 
cabins were not avail- 
able so that they could 
spend week-ends on the shooting grounds in more comfort than 
afforded by a tent. 

The pheasants for the preserve are raised at the home plant 
of El Trio, which occupies a 50-acre tract near Oklahoma City. 
Aside from the necessity of keeping them confined in wire netting 
holding pens the cost of raising pheasants is no greater than is 
the cost of raising guineas or chickens. The pheasant is the one 
bird which refuses to become domesticated and is ever alert 
for a chance to escape. Mr. Henricks says the total cost of 
raising a pheasant to maturity is one dollar, and that they are 
more easily raised than are quail or grouse. 

Pheasants are hatched by bantams. 
Hatching nests are scooped out 





good 
bag at El Trio—if he’s a good shot 


The sportsman can get a 





Quail shooting—$10 per day. 
This fee, however, allows the hunter 
to shoot one pheasant and five quail, 
or the legal bag of ten quail. 

Mr. Henricks, the manager, al- 


EL TRIO GAME FARMS, INC. 


OKLAHOMA CITY. OKLA 


SHOOTING PERMIT CARD 


of the earth and lined with dried 
grass or softstraw. The incubation 
period for Ring-necks is 23 days; 
Goldens, 25 days. 





lows the trapping of skunk, civet, 
‘possum and badger in season in 
exchange for the patrol services of 
the trapper. He pays $2.50 each 
for coyote or wolf pelts and allows 
the hunter to keep the scalp, on 
which a bounty is paid by the 
county. 

He personally pays a bounty of 
five cents each for crows, hawks and 


THIS CERTIFIES THAT 


(Not valid unless signed by person named hereon) 


No. 





S THE HOLDER OF SHOOTING PERvIT NO._— 


4ND IS ENTITLED TO A BAG LIMIT OF 


EL TRIO GAME FARMS, INC 


A Real Opportunity for 
emananien Profit 


R. HENRICKS says: “Of all 
attempts to raise game birds 
here at El Trio greater success has 
been had with Ring-neck pheasants 
than with any other. It is my belief 
that the Ring-neck has no superior 


—— BIRDS. 


PRESIDENT 








owls shot on the preserve. 

During the season of 1934-35, 
despite the depression, 73 pheasant hunters, 89 duck hunters, 
52 quail hunters and 36 fellows who wanted to try their skill 
on squirrels patronized this preserve. In all, 352 pheasants were 
shot; 33 were killed by hawks, owls or vermin, and about 100 
birds escaped and are at large on the preserve. 

Three guides and handlers were employed, and five trappers 
furnished free patrol service in exchange for trapping rights. 

Each permit holder was furnished a combination identification 
and bag limit card, to discourage poaching. Permit holders 
were permitted to bring guests whose kill, of course, was charged 
against the host’s card. 

Ten duck blinds were located along the river; a holding pen 
for pheasants, another small one for live decoys, and three 


what 
El 


shoot 





The game birds are grown 
on the farm and released 
for hunters 


ite 


Ducks, quail, pheasants— 
you 
lrio 


as an all round game bird. It is utter 
foolishness to hunt him without a 
dog because his ability to hide himself in the scantiest cover is 
marvelous. The pheasant can stand sudden changes of tempera- 
ture with less discomfort than any bird I know of. In the 
language of the day, he is no softie—he can take it.” 

Don’t forget that a man may be so poor he can not pay the 
minister for marrying him, or the grocer for the food which 
keeps him alive, or the doctor who held him back from the grave, 
but he’s never too poor to buy a hunting license and spend a 
day or a week shooting. Who is in better position to take ad- 
vantage of this situation than the farmer who has idle land on 
which there is game cover? Raising game birds is no longer 
the difficult task it used to be. The details of hatching and 
brooding are all very well worked out. 


will at 
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HAT I am about to 
say on economical hous- 
ing will startle some of 


the poultrymen of yesterday. 

Two primary facts are involved. 

First, to be most economical of construction 
a poultry house must be nearly square 
rather than long and narrow, as are most 
laying houses. For example, compare the 
up-to-date 40 x 60-foot poultry house with 
the usual 20 x 120-foot house of the same 
floor area. The former has 200 lineal feet 
of wall as against 280 for the latter—80 feet 
more wall to build, 80 feet more wall to 
insulate and maintain and what is more, 
80 feet more wall exposure to summer heat 
or the cold of winter. All these are costly 
items to be charged against each dozen eggs 
produced in the long narrow laying house. 

Second, one roof will serve two or more 
floors as well as one. The roof is the most 
expensive part of any one-floor laying house 
and costs the most to maintain afterwards. 
The economy of dividing this cost by two 
or three is self evident. 

Too much window or open space is undesirable. 
Needless windows or open space offset the ad- 
vantages of insulation in winter or summer. Too 
much light in the laying house is often a con- 
tributing cause of feather picking and canni- 
balism, especially among pullets. Forty years 
ago laying houses were made mostly of glass. 
More recently the glass or open space was re- 
duced to one square foot window space to 10 or 
15 square feet floor space. The present trend is 
towards a much greater reduction. For large 
wide rooms one square foot window space to 
each 50 square feet of floor space appears to be 
the desired proportion. Recent discoveries in 
feeding and management have made the one-floor, long, narrow, 
open-front laying house with many windows obsolete and im- 
practicable where layers are to be kept in large numbers. 


No More Droppings Boards 


EEDING, watering, removal and renewal of floor litter, and 
removal of droppings comprise the most important items of 
labor in connection with the care of layers. These operations 
can be performed more efficiently with larger flock units of 200 
to 300 layers. . 
For illustration, let us consider a 40 x 60-foot room which 
will accommodate two units of 300 layers each, or a total of 600 










birds. One five-inch galvanized gutter water trough 
ten feet long lengthwise of the partition will serve both 
flocks. The water can be supplied under pressure at 
one end of the trough with an overflow at other end. 
By removal of the overflow plug the trough can be easily 
and quickly flushed and cleaned, the only attention 
needed daily for watering 600 layers. 


Square Barns 
for 
Hens 


Up-to-date economy 

in poultry housing 

cuts the cost of egg 
production 


By D. C. Kennard 





Feeding is made less of a 
chore by providing suitable feed 
bins for each flock. In case of 
an upper floor the litter to be 
removed goes through a chute 
directly to a manure spreader below. 

Next we come to the removal of the 
droppings, which has been one of the most 
laborsome, disagreeable, and time-consum- 
ing of the operations in the care of layers. 
The advent of droppings boards made 
matters worse. The droppings pit appears 
to be the best solution of this problem. 

The framing for the pit consists of a 
12-inch board in front and three 12-inch 
boards for the back, in case of two-pen pit 
back to back in the center of a room. The 
pit may be placed in the center of a room 
or against a wall or partition. When the pit 
is placed against a wall, no back is needed. 
The ends are enclosed with 12-inch boards 
the same as the front. 

The 2 x 2-inch roosts, eight to ten feet 
long, are framed into sections by mortising 
and nailing a 2 x 2-inch piece to the ends of the 
roosts. The end pieces extend seven inches be- 
yond the rear roost and are hinged to the wall or 
partition so the frame can be turned up out of 
the way when cleaning the pit. The end pieces 
also extend six inches beyond the front roost to 
support the frame by resting on the front side 
of the pit. 


Use of Old Barns for Poultry 


o centers of the roosts are further supported 
by a 1 x 4-inch board edgewise from front to 
rear. The hack of the frame is hinged a little 
higher than the front—about three inches slope 
One and one-half-inch mesh, No. 16 gauge wire 


to six feet. 
netting is applied to the lower side of the roost frame to keep 
the birds out of the pit. 

The roosting space is calculated on the basis of eight lineal 
inches of roost for each layer of the light breeds or ten lineal 


inches for each of the heavier breeds. The distance between 
roosts is 14 inches, center to center, for light breeds and 16 
inches for heavy breeds. 

The droppings pit needs to be cleaned but a few times during 
the year whereas it is customary to clean the droppings boards 
one to three times a week. The droppings pits afford better air 
circulation for the birds on roosts both winter and summer. 

An opportunity for many farm poultry keepers, is the large 
floor space available in a_ barn. 

One of the photos shows a new 
poultry barn built near Wooster, 
Ohio, to house 5,000 layers. This 
poultryman had used a three-floor 
Se 40 x 60 barn successfully for three or 
four years, and built the new structure 
onto the old. Window space is 1 to 
50, all windows on south. 


Left, Ohio barn 
built especially for 
poultry 


Below, gor for 
of poultry ant, 
f Ohio Station 
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THAT CHAMPION OF THE COMMON PEOPLE, THE HONORABLE NOBRANE 
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Polite Request ¢o Mr. Hull 


OW time flies! It has been just ten years, we note, since 

we called the attention of Secretary of State FRANK B. 
KELLOGG to the fact that 25 states had rejected the Child Labor 
Amendment to the Constitution, and invited him to officially 
declare the Amendment dead. 

That, Mr. KELLOGG did not see fit to do, and we hardly thought 
he would. But what a quantity of time and trouble it might 
have saved. 

Ten years later the child labor cranks are still hopeful, though 
they are still short of ratifi- 
cation by half the 48 states, 
let alone the necessary 36. 


End of a Joy Ride 


JOURNAL 


A: The people who thought this country wanted to be Europeanized. 

Q: Will business get better now? 

A: Sure to. 

Q: How about agriculture? 

A: Expect tt to get better. 

Q: Is the AAA holding agriculture back? 

A: No. 

Q: What is? 

A: Chiefly sub-normal buying power in the cities. 

Q: What can be done about that? 

A: Try to keep Congress from passing any more fool laws. 

Q: Didn’t farm leaders in Congress help pass the NRA? 

A: Let’s change the subject. 

Q: Well, you think the AAA is safe and constitutional? 

A: Dunno, and neither does anybody else. 

Q: How about the Court knocking out the Frazier-Lemke Act? 

A: Another break for agriculture. 

Q: How so? 

A: You can’t help farmers by fixing it so nobody will lend them 
money but the Government. 

Q: You don’t think any citizen can be helped by skinning an- 
other citizen? 

A: No. Hooey. 

Q: I beg your pardon? 

A: You heard us the first time. 

Q: In general, how do you feel about the prospect for farming? 

A: Great. 


Good Pavement 


fy recently as ten years ago, the only good road was made of 
cement concrete, and anything else was a makeshift. But 
the makers of bituminous 
concrete have now learned 
to lay pavement that is sur- 
passed by none. It comes 





The Amendment still hangs 
around, a discredited ghost, 


down now to a question of 





a trouble-maker approaching 
a scandal. 

We hesitate to add to the 
troubles of Secretary of 
State CORDELL HULL, but 
we feel constrained to ask, 
will not Mr. HULL do what 
Mr. KELLOGG shirked, and 
declare the Child Labor 
Amendment dead for lack 
of ratification within a rea- 
sonable time? 

Dead it is, beyond a 
doubt. Even if more states 
yielded to the propaganda 
of the paid agents of the 
child laborites, and turned 
over to Washington bureaus 
the control of farm children, 
we do not believe the Su- 
preme Court would now up- 
hold such a ratification. A 
few years for ratification 
might be allowed—-say seven 
years to be liberal. But rati- 
fication of a 1924 Amend- 
ment in 1936 or 1937? We 














first cost and maintenance, 
and may the best road win. 


To Higher Things 


F course a good woman’s 

thoughts will rise above 
matters of dress. The hat 
problem is just as provoking 
or more so. 


Roadside Success 


HE principles of profit- 

able roadside marketing 
are well known, but perhaps 
it may be useful to print 
them again. Here they are: 

Absolutely fresh produce. 

Prices higher than whole- 
sale, lower than retail. 

As much variety as pos- 
sible. 

No delays — immediate 
service. 

Courtesy on every sale, 
however small, 

A high-profit side-line. 














don’t believe it would be 
permitted. 

We think, therefore, that 
the farm child is safe, and 
that the normal relations of 
the farm family will not be disrupted by edicts of Washington 
bureaucrats. Nevertheless, Mr. HULL, would it not be well, 
now, to declare that the Child Labor Amendment, not hav- 
ing been ratified by a sufficient number of states, is rejected? 
A useful precedent would thus be established. 


Our Own Press Conference 


QUESTION: So the NRA is a dead one? 

Answer: And how. 

You think the Supreme Court did right to kill it? 

The Court did not kill it; they only brought in the Coroner’s 
verdict on the corpse. 

Won’t the decision mean a lot of confusion and trouble? 
Yes, but not such an unholy mess as we had before. 

Whose fault was that? 


ORO re 


He drove too fast, he was on the wrong road from the start, and 
he got just what he deserved; let it be a lesson to the rest of us 


That is all there is to it, 
except of course that your 
stand must be on a highway 
that people travel. 

Attractive signs help. Parking space off the highway is good, 
and in some states is compulsory. 


Breaking the Chains 


E have had a good deal of fun, lately, pitching the 10-cent 
chain letters into the waste-basket. Every time we pitch 
one in we would, if we were not so busy, give three cheers. 

All editors pitch all chain letters into waste-baskets. That 
may not please Mr. JAMES A. FARLEY—or does it?—but it adds 
to the morality of the country. For what is the 10-cent chain 
letter? Simply a device by which the early comers hope to 
make suckers out of the late comers. 

There are people who see nothing wrong in that. There are 
others who do not wish to be suckers themselves, and even less 
to make suckers of their fellow-men, and to this second class we 
and most editors belong. 


OO — 


O 
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Amending she Constitution 
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The Constitution was framed by wise men who knew 
human nature and human weaknesses— 
Amendments past and future 


By James M. Beck 


to do something that was plainly prohibited by the Con- 

stitution. Grover Cleveland, always loyal to the Consti- 
tution and mindful of his oath of office to defend it, was greatly 
shocked, but the Congressman smilingly said, ‘‘Mr. President, 
what is the Constitution between friends?” 

This jocose inquiry, although not intended to be philosophical, 
does suggest the question, which we hear so often, why the people 
of this generation should obey the provisions of a Constitution 
framed in a different age and under different conditions by men 
all of whom are dead. 

It is asked, what duty do the living owe the dead? They are 
beyond either our censure or our praise. We cannot either 
help or hurt them. They did ordain and establish a fundamental 
law, which, as long as it was unamended, was to be obeyed as 
the supreme law of the land by their succeeding generations. 
They regarded it as the only form of government which could 
insure the perpetuity of the Union, that sacred Union which is 
older than the Constitution. By common consent they were as 
able an assemblage of men as ever met in recorded history to 
frame a form of government. 

Nevertheless, today many men, in and out of office, unmindful 
of our heroic past and indifferent to the morrow, clamourously 
ask why the living should now be subject to the restraints of an 
outworn Constitution. Such men must believe that truths 
are only relative and conditioned upon time and circumstance— 
that there is no eternal truth. 


; CONGRESSMAN once asked a great and noble President 


1935 Wiser than 1787? 


E can admit that the present generation has far greater 

knowledge than the generation which framed the Constitu- 
tion, but we cannot admit that we have greater wisdom. The 
passions and illusions of the present hour are not necessarily wiser 
than the collective experience of all past generations. 

Surely the world learns something by many thousand years of 
experience, and it is in this 
sense that Edmund Burke said 
that ‘“‘Society is a noble com- 
pact between the living, the 
dead, and the unborn.” 

A nation that is indifferent 
to the tried experience of the 
ages can have neither dignity 
nor security. 

The framers of the Consti- 
tution made no pretense either 
to omniscience or infallibility. 
They did study all existing and 
past forms of government, and 
were influenced by the experi- 
ence of all past ages, and espe- 
cially the struggles for liberty 
of their English forbears. For 
nearly four months they con- 
sidered the essentials of an 
ordered liberty and embodied 
their conclusions in a Constitu- 
tion which has hitherto not only 
stood the test of experience, but 
“tried by the arduous great- 
ness of things done,’”’ has won 
the admiration of the world as 
the most successful form of 
government of which history 
has any record. 





The carefully-guarded spot in the Congressional Library at Washington 
where the Constitution and the Declaration of Independence are on view 


Its great purpose was not alone to hold in balance the relative 
powers of the nation and the States, but even more to main- 
tain in the scales of justice and liberty a true equilibrium between 
the rights of government and the rights of the individual. It 
denied that the State, whether it was the federal State or the 
constituent States, was omnipotent or infallible. 

Well did the sage of the Revolution, Benjamin Franklin, 
say: “They that give up essential liberty to obtain a little 
safety deserve neither liberty nor safety.” In these days the 
word is ‘“‘security,” not “safety,” but Franklin’s statement 
remains true. If the citizen carelessly or ignorantly gives up 
to the government his liberty, he will deserve, and will have, 
neither liberty nor security. 

The Constitution declined to give unlimited power either to 
the Central Government, the constituent States or even the 
people. It reasoned that democratic institutions were only 
practicable when subjected to wise restraints, for it recognized 
the truth of Edmund Burke that the tyranny of the majority 
could be as cruel and unjust as that of an autocrat. 


The Individual Against the Majority 


HEREFORE the Constitution created a federated govern- 

ment of strictly limited powers, and defended the rights of 
the individual by wise restraints upon the caprices or passions 
of a fleeting majority. 

The framers did not believe, even in their day, when the 
Union was composed of 13 small States along the Atlantic sea- 
board, that a centralized government with authority to legislate 
for the undefined objective of the ‘‘general welfare,’’ could pos- 
sibly be permanent. They had not overthrown an arbitrary 
King to subject the people to the arbitrary rule of the majority. 
They wanted the maximum of local self-government and the 
minimum of a paternalistic central government. 

If this was true in 1787, when the nation consisted of only 13 
States, it is even more true today when the nation consists of 48 
States, spanning a vast conti- 
nent, between whom there in- 
evitably must be conflicting 
economic interest, and even 
varying human characteristics. 
The men who wrote the Con- 
stitution saw that even in their 
day a centralized government 
of unlimited power would create 
such sectional differences and 
economic collisions as would 
threaten the perpetuity of the 
Union, and in this they were 
justified by the uniform experi- 
ence of history. 

Indeed, our own Civil War 
should be a sufficient warning 
to the American people as to 
the real menace to the Union 
of conflicting sectional differ- 
ences, and if the experience of 
history teaches anything, these 
fatal differences are promoted, 
and not lessened by a central- 
ized government. 

It is, therefore, more true to- 
day than when the Constitu- 
tion was written that the affairs 
and destinies of the American 


[Continued on page 24} 
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Part I 

PRIL’S low-hung sun was flooding the back porch mag- 

A nificently when Nanny Thatcher came out and told her 

brother, Milton, who was mending a screen door, that 

supper was ready. ‘‘Call Tiff,’’ she added before she returned 
to the kitchen. 

Milton’s hammer clattered at once on the porch floor. He 
faced the barn and filled his stalwart chest until it all but touched 
his chin. 

“Tiff!” he bellowed. ‘‘Grub time!” 

The barn door flew open violently and Tiffany Ballou’s great 
form appeared in the doorway, standing on one foot with the 
other extended; Tiff never used his hand to open a door when a 
foot could be utilized. 

Tiff came up the walk from the barn with measured strides, 
swinging first one hugh shoulder then the other; it seemed that 
there was so much of him that it was impossible for all his big 
body to get into motion simultaneously, and, as a consequence, 
there was a decided roll in his gait. 

On the porch, he threw his hat into a corner and washed. 
Entered the kitchen by degrees and perched his great form on 
a precariously spidery chair at the table. Even though he and 
Mitt were friends of old standing he had never come to feel 
entirely at home there, especially at meal times. Doubtless 
because of Nanny; she was entirely too pretty. She put a crimp 
in a hungry man’s natural style of eating. 

Nanny, as well as Mitt, was aware of this feeling on Tiff’s 
part and derived no little amusement from it. Supper started 
as usual: first a blank silence of several 
seconds, with Milt and Nanny struggling 
to control their faces and Tiff shuffling 
his feet. Then: 

“Pass the bread,”’ Tiff would growl in 
his great bass. 

The bread was duly passed, then an- 
other silence. 

“Pass the gravy,” Tiff would recite, 
staring hard at the lonely piece of bread 
on his plate. 

Then the meal got under way. Tiff 
had been with them over a month and 
this ceremony had never varied. 

That afternoon Mitt said, “Tiff, Nanny 
wants some stuff from the store. I want 
to finish those screens. Reckon you 


A new story of a girl 
who despised awkward 
men, a ditching ma- 
chine that struck a 
rock ledge, and a large 
young man from the 
hills who sang songs 


could run down after it?” 

Tiff’s Adam’s apple made two swift round trips to empty the 
cup of coffee he held to his mouth. ‘‘Reckon I can,” he said 
mildly. 

“Better get started,’ said Mitt. ‘‘No lights on the car. Got 
a list, Nan?” 

Nanny had a list. Tiff took it without looking at either it or 
her and went rolling out. Mitt, still at the table, grinned as 
the car presently roared clamorously out of the yard. 

“Seems like,’”’ he said, ‘“‘old Tiff never will get acclimated 
here.”’ 

“‘He’s the awkwardest human I ever saw,”’ said Nanny. ‘‘And 
the most bashful.” 

“Bashful?”’ Mitt grinned at her. ‘‘Time will come, Nan, 
when I imagine you’ll have to revise that.” 

“IT wonder!” she said enigmatically. 


EANWHILE Tiff was bumping along the rut-marked road 

towards the store. It was only a mile, or a mile and a half 
distant and Tiff found three men occupying chairs propped on 
their hind legs against the west wall, gassing. 

As Tiff stepped out of the car Nelse Cavandish, the store 
owner, pulled his elongated form out of one of the chairs in 
sections and addressed him drawlingly. Nelse drawled at 
everything. 

‘Well, bub,” he said, “‘is there somethin’ I can get for you?” 

Tiff handed him the list Nanny had given him. ‘Mitt 
Thatcher sent me down for this stuff,” he 
said and sank into the chair Nelse had 
vacated. Nelse plodded into the store 
and Tiff heard him strike a match to 
light a lamp. It was getting darkish in 
the store. 

Eb Ragle, the occupant of the next 
chair, stirred uneasily. Eb felt that he 
was losing out on something—he couldn’t 
afford that. He cleared his throat noisily 
a time or two then let down the front 
legs of the chair with a thump. 

“So you’re the feller Mitt’s hired, 
huh?” he said at length, crossing one 
short leg over the other with difficulty. 
Eb’s legs were never built for crossing 
and the position left his toe sticking 
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straight out stiffly. He held his plug of tobacco poised before 
his mouth and waited for a reply before partaking of it. 

“T’m him,” said Tiff cheerfully, and reached out and took the 
plug from Eb’s astonished fingers, bit off a generous chew with 
his strong white teeth. ‘‘Much obliged,” he said, returning it. 

Ransome White, occupying the third chair, guffawed loudly 
at the surprised expression on Eb’s face. But Eb recovered 
quickly. 

“Your's truly,”’ he said returning the plug hastily to his 
pocket. “I didn’t catch the name.” 

“Ballou,” said Tiff, with difficulty. ‘Generally known as 
Tm.” 

“How did Mitt happen to hire a stranger like you?” Eb 
wanted to know, curiously. 

‘“‘He didn’t exactly hire me,” Tiff explained. “I was passing 
through and just stopped. Mitt needed help and so I stopped. 
We were buddies in the army,”’ he added. 

“IT see,” said Eb, nodding rapidly and getting out his plug 
again. But this time he took a chew quickly and returned the 
plug to his pocket at once. 

Ransome White said readily, “I’ve heard Mitt mention you.” 
Ransome was a friendly man, not given to noseyness as was Eb. 
‘“*You’re the fellow Mitt found sitting on a dead German, eating 
your lunch, wasn’t you?”’ 

Tiff nodded. ‘I hated to treat him that way,” he explained, 
‘“‘but the mud was so deep there wasn’t any place else to sit. He 
helped out a lot and I didn’t hurt him any. We'd been on our 
feet two days and nights.” 

“Has Mitt bought that old place where he’s livin’ now?” cut 
in Eb. 

‘Believe he has,’’ replied Tiff. 

‘‘Heard he paid five thousand for it—is that so?”’ asked Eb 
again. 


IFF turned his face towards him. “Say, peewee,’’ he said, 
‘“‘what kind of a quiz is this? Am I on the stand, or what is it?”’ 

Eb drew back at the truculence in his tone. ‘‘No offence! No 
offence!’ he said hastily. ‘‘Always liked Mitt, myself. Hated 
to see him make a mistake like that. He’ll never see the back 
of his neck. Thirty dollars an acre is twict what that old farm’s 
worth.” 

“T seen that farm,” said Ransome, “‘sell for seventy-five dollars 
an acre. Twenty years ago.” 

“Twenty years ago ain’t now,” said Eb cryptically. ‘‘There’s 
so many farms on the market now that you can buy a good one 
for half that. That old farm has been wore out twenty years. 
What ground ain’t wore out is swamp.” 

‘‘We aim to drain that swamp,” said Tiff unexpectedly. 

Eb cackled his derision. ‘‘Drean it!’ he hooted. ‘‘Why it’ll 
take a ditch two miles long and ten feet deep, 
in some places. Cost more’n the whole farm is 
worth, twice over and take a lifetime.” 

“Yes,” said Tiff contemptously, “‘with a pick 
and a shovel, like you’d drain it. We don’t 
fool around that way. We'll be shuckin’ corn 
out of that swamp next Thanksgiving. And 
I’ll bet you,” he arose and yanked out his watch, 
“this solid gold watch against a kick in the 
pants that we double any yield you can scratch 
out of that flock of ditches you call a farm!” 

Eb, really a very timid man, cringed in his 
chair as Tiff’s great form towered over him. 
Happily, Nelse came out then with Tiff’s 
groceries, and Tiff took them and departed at 
once. 

“Eb,” said Ransome, after he had gone, 
“you want to remember that fellow ain’t 
exactly a native around here. He don’t under- 
stand you like the rest of us do. Some of these 
ex-service boys are plumb hard boiled, and if that big boy was 
to make a mistake some time and step on you we’d have to slide 
you between a couple of shutters to bury you.” 

“‘Bugs!”’ scoffed Eb, ‘“‘he don’t look bad to me! It’s funny, 
though,”’ he added, “‘why a feller like him would stop in a dead 
place like this.” 

Ransome looked at him in surprise. ‘‘He explained that,’ he 
said, ‘‘when he told us Mitt and him was buddies overseas. 
And,” he added, “‘if that wasn’t reason enough I reckon Nanny 
Thatcher would stop any young man for a while at least.” 

Eb spoke with rancor. ‘“If,’’ he said, ‘““Mitt Thatcher had 
the sense of a louse he’d watch out for that girl more. He lets 
her run around with anybody. I seen her out with that cussed 
Swifty Smead a few days ago. Now, I reckon it will be this 
tramp. Nanny Thatcher is too nice a girl to run around with 
such bums.” 
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“You don’t know that this fellow is a bum,” Ransome pro 
tested mildly. 

“I know Swifty Smead is worse than a bum!”’ retorted Eb, 
‘‘and so do you. This feller may be worse for all we know.” 

‘‘Well,’’ Ransome arose with a gesture of finality, “I guess 
Mitt is in a position to judge him better than we are. And if I 
was you Eb, I’d be kinda careful how I let my tongue run about 
that fellow. If I don’t miss my guess he’s just about as playful 
as a lion cub.” 


ITT and his sister were sitting out on the front porch 

waiting for Tiff’s return. It was pleasant out there. The 
house was situated on a hill overlooking the bottoms. A million 
fireflies punctuated the gloom and a million frogs chanted in 
unison in the swamp below. The great wave of sound rose and 
fell mightily and Nanny settled closer to her brother. Very 
close, were those two. 

“Mitt,” she said, “‘it’s nice out here tonight, isn’t it?” 

“Pretty nice,’’ agreed Mitt. 

“The lightning-bugs and the frogs and that little breeze,’”’ she 
continued. “I don’t believe there’s any place that can match 
Indiana for that. No place,” she repeated. 

“Frogs!’’ exclaimed Mitt. ‘‘Dog-gone them! After this year 
they’ll have to hunt a new place to croak. Tiff and I aim to 
drain that swamp.” 

“Tiff’s coming,” said Nanny, arising. ‘I hear the car.” 

Mitt heard it too, and as it drew nearer they could hear Tiff’s 
great voice bellowing a song. Something about his Liza 
Liza Jane or some outlandish name in which Tiff was evidently 
improvising a bit. As the distance was reduced and the words 
became distinguishable Nanny suddenly uttered an angry ex- 
clamation and hastened into the house. 

Mitt laughed and called after her: ‘‘Little girls shouldn't 
listen to Doughboy songs. Liable to get their ears burned.” 

“If you,’’ Nanny called back angrily, ‘don’t get rid of that 
that—of him,”’ she finished vehemently, ‘‘you can get somebody 
to cook in my place!” 

Mitt laughed again. “Tiff don’t mean any harm,” he de- 
clared. ‘‘There never was a better guy than old Tiff. He just 
don’t realize how strong his voice is.” 

The car came up presently and Tiff stopped to allow Mitt to 
remove the groceries before he put the car in the shed. When 
he returned to the house he found Mitt sitting on the front 
porch, waiting for him. 

“‘Any news at the store?”” Mitt asked him. 

‘“‘What there was,”’ replied Tiff, “I furnished. Little peanut 
called Eb tried to pump me.” 

Mitt laughed. “Eb Ragle,’’ he said. ‘‘Eb’s nosey but harm- 
less.”’ 

“I knew a fellow like that once down in 
Tennessee,”’ declared Tiff. Then added, ‘The 
insurance company lost money on him.” 

Mitt did not laugh at this but looked quickly 
at Tiff. ‘Lost money?” he said inquisitorially. 

“That’s what they say,’ replied Tiff and 
yawned. ‘Guess I’ll turn in,” he said. He 
arose presently and went upstairs to his 
room. 

Mitt sat alone for a while then went into the 
kitchen where Nanny was peeling potatoes and 
putting them in cold water to soak for break- 
fast. 

“You didn’t say a word to him about it,”’ she 
said accusingly. ‘‘You act just as if it was 
all right.” 

Mitt surveyed her with astonishment. ‘‘What 
in the world,’’ he demanded, “‘are you talking 


about?” 
She withered him with a glance. ‘‘You’re 
worse than he is!”’ she exclaimed. “I mean that I don’t fancy 


your friend’s vocal efforts.” 

Mitt dropped into a chair across the table from her and leaned 
his elbows on it. 

“Nanny,” he said, “don’t jump to conclusions; and look at 
something besides appearances. Just because you’ve never seen 
Tiff with a stiff collar and polished fingernails spouting book 
English, don’t imagine he’s a simp. He’s had more schooling 
than both us put together, or that pool-room shark that’s been 
coming out here,’’ he added defiantly. 

“He don’t show it,’”’ she retorted. Then suddenly asked, 
“Mitt, just what do you know about him?” 

“Plenty,” replied her brother promptly. “Of course I didn’t 
get to know him until we were almost ready to come back from 
France. But I saw enough of him to know that he’s a real guy, 
even if he does get a little playful sometimes. [Cont. on page 23 
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—AIl in a Day’s 


A county corn-hog committeeman 
in lowa writes about the work of 
his committee 


not need to go to a courtroom to find a case demanding 
serious consideration. How would you handle this one? 

A farmer with a corn-hog contract lost from vaccination 90 
pigs weighing 70 pounds each. The serum company which had 
guaranteed the vaccination replaced the loss with 60 pigs weigh- 
ing 100 pounds each. Can the farmer collect on the 90 pigs? 

He asked the township committee. Opinions differed. One 
member said, “‘No. The rules say payment can not be made 
on dead pigs.”’ Another member said, ‘Yes; consider the 90 
head sold and the 60 head bought.’’ The third member of the 
township committee wasn’t sure, so they passed the buck to the 
county allotment committee. Their decision was “No.” 

The life of a county committeeman does have its variety. 
We had to pacify a man who came into the office fuming with 


UDGES render decisions; juries return verdicts; but we do 


indignation. 
“T had a sign on the gate warning all agents and persons 
misrepresenting things to stay out,’’ he said angrily. ‘‘And to 


think that he had 


nerve enough to come — 

after dark so that I ae 

had to sign a crop- a aw 

reduction contract by “ 
oils 


the light of a lantern 
and couldn’t see what 
it was all about.” 
Quizzing revealed, 
however, that after 
taking the contract, 
his opinion had been 
influenced by politi- 
cally prejudiced neigh- 
bors. The lantern 
story was merely an 
imaginative alibi. 
Because he could 
show no evidence of 
the sale of 16 brood 
sows (a fact which 
would have deducted 
$27 from his benefit 
payments amounting 
to about $700) and 
because the checks 
last year were de- 
layed, one farmer con- 
sidered these sufficient 
grounds for not enter- 
ing into a reduction agreement this year. In 


reason became apparent. This was it: ‘“No one 
is going to dictate to me how much I shall or shall not produce. 

“That’s right,’”’ I told him. ‘I agree with you perfectly. 
You’ve been a successful farmer for a long time. Every year 
you have gone to the elevator, told the manager just how much 
you wanted for your corn and he paid it. When you were ready 
to market your hogs, you told the packer you’d sell for so much 
and not a nickel less and he was anxious to satisfy you. When 
buying feed or seed, you have always set your own prices. Oh, 
there is no question but that you have always been your own 
master, and I certainly wouldn’t let any one step in now and 
take that liberty from you.” 

He signed. 


” 


Kickers are in the Minority 


AST year at the township meeting a man emphatically, yes, 
almost belligerently declared: ‘‘Well, I’ll sign this time, but 
never again!’ This year—perhaps the embarrassment of appear- 
ing at the township meeting would have been too great—at any 
rate, he went before the county committee for his contract. 





Many farmers in the drought area 
2 found good use for corn-hog money 
the course of conversation, however, the real last year 
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Why did he sign? Possibly 
he found that to receive 
corn-hog checks in a drought 
area where not enough corn 
was grown to feed a goose, 
wasn't so bad after all. The money certainly comes in handy. 

But if you have been led to believe that the time of the county 
committee is entirely taken up in giving weighty decisions, 
smoothing irate contract holders, or affixing official John Henrys 
on the hundreds, yes, in some cases thousands of contracts, you 
are wrong. 

This year permissible productions have been the bane of 
existence for county committees. Theoretically the committees 
were to make recommendations for these new contracts which 
were then to be approved by a state inspector and the legal 
department of the AAA at Washington. 


Legal Hurdles and Statistics 


N one case an application asking for a hog base of 150 was 

approved by the county committee and state inspector but 
increased at Washington to 400. On the other hand the depart- 
ment said thumbs down and would not grant a single hog to a 
similar application asking for a hog baze of only 50. 

In one county an instance such as this was responsible for 
16,000 acres being taken out of control because sympathetic 
neighbors felt that the man had been done an injustice. 

Last year the AAA program was new. As the project pro- 
gressed the various states recommended to the national execu- 

tives ideas which ex- 
perience had proved 


improve the admin- 
wR istering of the pro- 
§ gram. When the 1935 
contracts were re- 
ceived in which these 
suggestions were in- 
corporated, the orig- 
inal intentions could 
barely be recognized. 
The recommendations 
after having been ap- 
proved by the legal 
department in Wash- 
ington, a step which 
the comptroller’s office 
requires, were so 
changed that now 
even the officials do 
not seem able to agree 
on their interpreta- 
tion. 

Are the county com- 
mittees just a bit 
irked at the situation? 
Yes, they are. Opin- 
ions voiced at state and 
district meetings in- 
dicate a widespread feeling that the program is 
being over-legalized and over-statisticised. 

A story that I have heard here in Iowa 
rather clearly explains this feeling. The government decided 
that the farmer needed help. They gave him a high-powered 
car (AAA), filled it with gas, and furnished a statistician as 
mechanic. After the car had hit a few rough spots the statis- 
tician asked to take the wheel until the roads became smoother. 
Mr. Farmer acquiesced. The statistician continued to drive 
until the end of 1934, when he had the car registered in his name; 
and now the farmer is wondering how he can get his car back. 

But if you think that the county and township committees, 
as well as the large majority of farmers, aren’t back of the 
program, again you are wrong. In April of this year during the 
week that the third benefit payments arrived, the number of 
taxpayers in line waiting to pay taxes at our county treasurer’s 
office equaled that of any last day before penalties are added. 
The occasional kicker we find is in the minority. 

The number of contract holders who reported erroneous figures 
in regard to number of hogs, corn acreage and yield is negligible. 
In a county having 1,800 contracts only four or five were ques- 
tionable, and those were the result of ignorance rather than 
willful misrepresentation. 
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By 
W. H. Riddell 


Kansas State College 


The economical produc- 
tion of milk of high 
quality means that the 
dairy farmer must have 
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Good Pastures and Hay 


prominent official of the U. S. Public Health Service stated 

recently that the time is coming when public health officers 
will grade milk on the basis of its food value as well as its clean- 
liness. 

The fact remains that the public is gradually coming to 
appreciate a quality milk, both from a sanitary and nutritive 
standpoint. All this propaganda about vitamins and minerals 
and so forth has made us more appreciative of a quality product. 
It requires no great stretch of the imagination, therefore, to 
visualize the day when milk will be sold with the guarantee 
that the cows were fed to insure a milk of maximum food value 
for human consumption. 

Has all this anything to do with pastures and roughage and 
economical production? A great deal, for our methods of 
pasture management and the way in which we grow and harvest 
our hay crops have a marked influence on the quality of milk 
and its cost of production. 

We have made considerable progress in the last 20 years. 
Cost of production studies have emphasized the economy of 
milk production on pasture, though these have passed more or 
less unheeded. But it has remained for science, through studies 
on the influence of different feeding practises on the food values 
of milk, to give final emphasis. High quality milk and econom- 
ical production, so to speak, go hand in hand. 


Good Pasture is Low-Cost Feed 


AS dairy farmers we are gradually becoming more pasture 
conscious. Good pasture is the most economical and nutri- 
tious ration the dairyman has and yet it is the most neglected 
crop on the farm. Studies show that it costs three to four 
times as much to feed a cow in the barn as on pasture. There 
is no question but that we have under-estimated the value of 
pastures, and dairy income has suffered as a result. 

There is much profit to be gained from a study of European 
methods. In Holland, where dairying is practised on some of 
the highest priced farm land in the world, much of their best 


[Ter may sound rather revolutionary to most of us: A 








land is kept in the finest of pastures. These pastures receive as 
careful attention as the best cultivated land. In this country, 
when as good land is used for pasture as for cultivated crops and 
given the same fertilizer treatment, it will be possible to pro- 
duce as many feed nutrients per acre at a fraction of the cost of 
cultivated crops. 

To most of us, good pasture means a flush of grass in May 
and June. After this flush is over other feed must be furnished, 
which adds to the cost of milk production and reduces the winter 
supply. In a year of shortage, like the past year, this may prove 
a serious and costly matter. 

What the dairyman desires most is a highly nutritious grass 
growing uniformly throughout the pasture season. And this is 
not an impossible goal. Much excellent experimental work is 
being carried on in this country to determine the best methods 
of pasture management. A new science is growing up in this field. 


Pasturing More Cows Per Acre 


AIRYMEN are hearing considerable about the advantages 

of rotational grazing. Under this system of pasture manage- 
ment, the pasture is divided into two or more lots with tempo- 
rary fencing. Grazing is started when the grass is about four 
inches high and each lot is grazed heavily for several days in 
rotation, following which the pasture is allowed a rest of one 
to three weeks. The use of concentrated fertilizers is necessary 
to provide a heavy growth of grass rich in protein. On a well- 
managed pasture of this type the grass frequently analyzes 
higher than 25 per cent protein on the dry matter basis. 

It takes only a little calculation to determine the saving in 
the summer feed bill under these conditions. At the Massachu- 
setts Experiment Station grazed plots under the rotation system 
averaged two and a half times as many cow days of pasture as 
under the old method. It is a demonstrated fact that where 
good grazing management is practised the feeding value of 
pasture can be maintained at a fairly uniform level throughout 
the season. 

Putting more stretch in the pasture season, with a consequent 
shorter period of barn feeding, is another 
factor in economical production. Here 
in Kansas, through the seeding of proper 
tame pasture crops, it has been found 
possible to extend the grazing season 
nearly two months in the fall and a 
month earlier in the spring. 

Pasture is Nature’s cow tonic. It 
helps correct the winter feeding mistakes 
and stimulates milk flow as no other feed 
can. We still have a lot to learn also 
about the remarkable properties of pas- 
ture and their beneficial effect on the 
health and breeding efficiency of the 
herd. In the same way summer milk, 
because of pasture, is superior to winter 
milk in nutritive value. This can be 

explained in part by 
When grass fails in @ higher vitamin con- 
summer, the milk tent, but other factors 
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HEN YOU GO TOURING this summer you'll cross 
this graceful concrete-arch bridge—provided of course 
your tour goes along the Columbia River Highway at the 
right spot. 






NGLISH GIRLS in water sports 
grab handful of gas balloons and 
float gently down. Oh yeah? Silly 
idea, won't work. U. & U. 
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ENTLEMAN BELOW admires 

broken egg? Not at all: it’s the 
great Jonker diamond, recently sold 
for $730,000. Will weigh 425 carats 
after it’s cut. 


© Int. News waa 
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ECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE WALLACE 
has plenty to keep him serious these days, but here 
he is able to laugh as he addresses the 3,000 south- 
western farmers who came to Washington to 

©! 







BOVE WE SEE pretty Alice 
White in a cheerful flower 
print for summer. © Soibleman 
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ANT TO KEEP EGGS in good condition? Stick 
them in this wire contraption and revolve once a day. 
German idea. © U. & U. 


HAT HAPPENS WHEN the labor union idea gets 
mixed up with agriculture. Share croppers from Ark- 
ansas picket AAA headquarters in Washington. Just one 
more worry for AAA © Keystone View 
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Redskin, large 
single flower, 
orange-scarlet 


Late 


Color 
OM 


GARDEN freely 
planted with chrys- 
anthemums is not 


devoid of color or lacking 
in spicy scent at the first 
hint of frost. Indeed, cold 
weather is an incentive to these fine hardy perennials whose 
mission in the garden is to extend summer another month. 

When calendula, sunflower and zinnia are blackened and 
gone, the chrysanthemum proudly lifts its head, brilliant as an 
autumn bonfire, as rich in beauty as the painted maples over- 
head. Furthermore, with a little protection chrysanthemums 
will even unfold fresh bouquets for the Thanksgiving feast, 
blending their gorgeous tones with the harvested fruits and 
grains of the season. 

Difference in form as well as range in color characterizes this 
autumn favorite. There are many handsome types from which 
to select and it is interesting to consider that all have been 
developed from Chinese and Japanese weeds which, as long 
ago as the twelfth century, were considered lovely enough to 
adorn the Mikado’s sword. 

Yet that chrysanthemum was nondescript compared to the 
beauties produced by the hybridizers of today. The great 
globular flowers the florist grows are the Chinese Incurved type. 
When the petals are somewhat loose they are termed Japanese 
Incurved, or Reflex if the petals bend back a little. 
Many of this second group are well adapted to the 
garden in aster flowering or decorative forms. Of these 
the delicate pink Petite Louise is reliable as well as 
lovely. Last autumn it was so perfect I hesitated to 
remove it for bouquets, but when arranged in a great 
copper bowl, it seemed even more beautiful than in 
the border. 


There’s Still Time to Plant 


OST undemanding of all, of course, are the pom- 

poms, named for the round worsted ornament 
the French soldier wears upon his cap. In this group 
Bright Eyes, Nuggets and Skibo are tiny beauties 
very resistant to frost and almost everlasting, it seems 
to me, since, when cut, they keep fresh for ten days 
or more. Early Bronze and the White Irene are larger 
pompoms, while the later flowering Doty group may be 
disbudded to produce individual blossoms five inches 
or so acToss. 

Today the single chrysanthemum in graceful sprays grows 
justly popular. Last autumn the White Princess, Redskin and 
Amber Star were the admiration of every caller to my garden 
while my new Koreans supplied the neighborhood. These un- 
usually hardly types bloom with terrific abundance, awakening 
the borders to amazing brilliance in September and October 
and producing cut flowers of unrivaled excellence. 

The Koreans are enchantingly named. Mars, Mercury, 
Daphne, Diana and Ceres. This year Hebe, Orion and Vulcan 
make their bow. Indeed, as I write, these three are waiting in 
a cool place under the arbor for a trial planting. I will set them 
out with the most glorious expectations, knowing the general 
high quality of the family. 

Advanced as the season is at this date, potted chrysanthemums 
may still be safely planted with every hope of fall beauty. Now 
that this particular perennial has become such an enthusiasm of 
mine—TI have two long borders containing nothing else—I find 
it almost impossible to make short lists of favorite varieties. 
Certainly I couldn’t be induced to grow less than a dozen. For 
early bloom (that is before mid-October), I suggest Early Bronze, 


Chrysanthemums 
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Something about the 
new varieties, how te 
grow them 


By 
Helen 
Van Pelt 
Wilson 


Yellow Normandie, Ma- 
rie Dupont (a fine fluffy 
white), the singles Crim- 
son Splendor and Red- 
skin, Granny Scoville (an 
aster- flowering coral 
bronze), and at least two Koreans—the coppery Mercury and 
Daphne, its rose overlaid with a golden glow. 

For later bloom, I like Petite Louise, a ragged pale rose; 
Comoleta, an incurved pure yellow; and Oconto, a fine white. 
From unprotected plants of Ruth, my twelfth selection, I have 
picked richly spiced, small, wine-red blooms even after the 
temperature had dropped to twenty-four degrees! 


Mums are Not Hard to Grow 


HATEVER the choice of varieties the plan of culture re- 

mains the same. The ideal location is sunny, protected from 
sweeping winds and well drained to insure safe wintering. During 
the past winter I tested again with fine results the method of cov- 
ering with salt hay held in place with evergreen boughs. My 
plants survived so well that now after the necessary spring 
division—I always separate my plants each April into single 
sections, discarding the central woody crown—I have almost 
more plants than even a good sized chrysanthemum garden can 
accommodate. 

Of course, the good drainage in 
the beds was a factor. I like to 
have these dug from 18 to 24 
inches deep with a six-inch bottom 
layer of coarse cinders, gravel or 
broken bricks. If the site is higher 
than the surrounding land, as on 
the top of a slope, such a precau- 
tion is not necessary and a bed 
15 to 18 inches deep suffices. 

It is almost [Cont. on page 24 
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RE you at your wit’s 
end because you 
have not enough 


books in the house for 
your children to read and 
do not know where to find 
the answers to the 
hundreds of questions 
that they are asking 
you every day? Per- 
haps Junior has wor- 
ried you half to death 
trying to find more 
books on his latest 
hobby which is apt to 
be anything from air- 
planes to stamp col- 
lecting. Or maybe it 
is your daughter who 
is Just at the age when 
she always has her 
nose in a book and is 
so interested in poetry 
that she reads all she 
can find and even 
writes a bit of it herself. 

Children, especially 
those in the ‘teen age, 
would not be normal if they 
did not demand this form 
of amusement. But when 
there are no libraries near 
at hand and not so many 
dollars to spend on books, 
what are parents going to ' 
do to keep up with the i ooeneneeennnnn 
growing demands for — ia 
knowledge that are being 
made by their children? 

Brown wrapping paper, heavy wire fas- 
teners and a pair of scissors were the 
simple working tools of one foresighted 
woman who saw that some day she would 
need a library for her children. Long be- 
fore they could read she was going through 
all the magazines that came to her, watch- 
ing for the right material to cut out and 
bind for her library. 

Years later she had stories by famous 
writers of children’s stories, poetry to 
charm the ear, and articles that kept alive 
many an educative and valuable hobby, as 
well as amusing picture books which 
taught her babies the alphabet. While her 
collection did not have the appearance of 
one purchased at a book store, neverthe- 
less it was bound servicably and was at- 
tractively labeled. Because she had read 
everything she clipped, she had at her 
finger tips, the place where the answers to 
many of the questions asked by her chil- 
dren were to be found. And further than this, she had articles 
which otherwise might have been lost because so many of the 
informational articles published in our magazines are not re- 
printed in book form. 


The Joy of Attic Reading Matter 


HOSE of us who got our first real taste of current literature 

reading old magazines saved by thrifty parents know the 
delights of sitting up in the attic in an old chair and burrowing 
through the piles of magazines to find the next installment to 
novels now considered well worth reading, as well as short 
stories and articles on every conceivable phase of present day 
life. While this method is not quite so orderly and requires a 
large space to devote to the magazines, mothers not having the 
time to clip and bind the stories they think will be of interest 
to their children, can offer this as a simple reading course which 
will in some way compensate for the lack of a library in the 
small town and rural community. And do not overlook your 
state library’s loan collections. They supplement beautifully 
any small home or village library deficiencies. 





Children 
and 


Books 


Have a home library 
plan and adhere to tt 


By Jean Kirk 


JOURNAL 
_ hibit While the high cost of 


- 7 books is often given as the 

d reason why parents do not 

provide a library for their 

children, this is an excuse 

which seems plausible only 
at the first glance and 
shows that no real 
attempt has been 
made to buy books 
suitable for the child 
on a budget which 
covers years. 

Buying a complete 
library outright is in 
most cases financially 
impossible and not at 
all sensible. To keep 
just a jump ahead of 
the child’s reading in- 
terests and abilities 
and select only a few 
good books from each 
type is the way to 

collect a library for a child 
which will grow with him 
and not incur a great deal 
of expense. Distributing 
the cost over the years 
and selecting only the 
best books on the market 
will eventually result in 
a very worthwhile and 
carefully chosen collection. 
Christmas and_ birthday 
presents may well include 
a book for the child suit- 
able for his particular age. 
However, this implies that 
the parent knows how the reading interests 
of the average child will develop and has 
given thought and attention to the subject. 

Books of adventure are of course ab- 
surdly beyond the abilities of a child below 
the age of five years but several years 
later these are the right and proper books 
to buy. Instead, begin the child’s book 
collection with picture books and nursery 
rhymes and within the next two years or 
so begin adding stories that deal with 
nature and animals. Then come fairy 
stories, appealing to the awakening imag- 
ination of the child. 

Travel, invention and mechanics begin 
to interest boys after fairy tales are left 
behind, stories of real life and explanations 
of how to do things and pictures and 
diagrams to help him in his experiments in 
the real and practical world that he is 
just entering. Myths take honors with 
the series of stories which are pursued with 
such interest by both girls and boys during this period. One 
word of warning should be given to parents about to purchase 
fiction for children: do not choose stories whose heroes and 
heroines do impossible and incredible things—you may encourage 
your child to live in a dream world and forget the active par- 
ticipation necessary in the real world about him. 

Strangely enough it is the twelfth year of a person’s life which 
is, under ordinary circumstances, the period of most prolific 
reading. Now biographies, history, stories dealing with home 
and school life, and books on hobbies as well as novels suitable 
for the mature person, but of not too sophisticated a nature, 
are read with interest and enthusiasm. 

Reading is a habit just as surely as is brushing the teeth in 
the morning and the child who does not learn it before he is 
nine or ten years old is likely never to read for pleasure and 
probably never will his interest be piqued enough to investigate 
all the glowingly exciting things which are to be found between 
the covers of a book. Much of the pleasure of later life, a good 
start on a wide and valuable education and not a little amuse- 
ment at the moment comes from the reading of a good book in 
one’s youth. 





Photo by H. Armstrong Roberts 
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Favorite Summertime Salads 


Flagging appetites are greatly stimulated 


by serving them 


tempting greens, plus a variety of flavorful salad dressings, 

make salads a sheer delight to eat on a summer day. 
Many a “heat weary”’ appetite is tempted to enjoyment of a 
meal by a salad that is a real food picture and which tastes as 
good as it looks. 

The secret of success with salads lies in variety. Your recipe 
shelf should be well stocked with suggestions for salads that 
have proved popular with your family over a period of time. 
The salad recipes given below are favorites with almost every- 
one, children as well as grownups. Several are delightful every- 
day salads, and others are of the dashing type we are proud to 
serve at afternoon or evening parties or when there are guests 
for summer suppers. 


|S, tempt ripe fruit; firm, fresh vegetables; and crisp, 


Pear Macaroon 
Salad 


Mash cheese. Drain pears thoroughly and 
spread a thin layer of cheese on a half of 
pear. Cover with another half of pear, 
and dip the whole pear, thus formed, in ground macaroon 
crumbs. To prepare crumbs, roll one dozen dry macaroons 
finely with a rolling pin. Serve the fruit in a deep cup of crisp 
lettuce, garnishing the top with a maraschino cherry which has 
been cut in half. Place a spoonful of mayonnaise at one side. 
package cream cheese or 44 cup of homemade 


l 
12 halves of canned pears Macaroon crumbs 
Maraschino cherries if desired Mayonnaise 


Cut eggs in halves lengthwise. Remove yolks 
and mash with silver fork. To mashed egg 
yolks add sandwich spread, mustard, salt, 
paprika and Worcestershire sauce. Mix with mayonnaise or 


Deviled Egg 


Salad 

































WIE 


on Salad is a good blend of flavors 


Pear Macaro 


cooked salad dressing. Refill egg whites with this mix- 
ture and sprinkle with paprika. Place on watercress or 
in lettuce leaves. Serve extra dressing. 


Hh hard cooked eggs 
3 tablespoons sandwich spread 
1 tablespoon of prepared yellow mustard 
1 teaspoon salt 

teaspoon paprika 

teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 
Mayonnaise or cooked salad dressing 


VLA On 


Country Club Cut veal and ham into small dice, 
Salad then add celery. Moisten with French 

dressing or mayonnaise one-half hour 
before serving. Chill. Serve in beds of lettuce, garnish- 
ing with slices of olive and additional dressing. 


| 
SS 
N 
¢ 
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1 cup cold cooked veal 

1 cup cold cooked ham 

Stuffed olives 

2 cups diced celery 

French dressing or mayonnaise 


N 


By 
Josephine Gibson 


Soak gelatin in cold water for 5 minutes, 
then dissolve in boiling water. Add 
vinegar, lemon juice, sugar, salt and 
vegetables, and mix thoroughly. Turn into a ring mold which 
has been dipped in cold water. Chill. Remove from mold to 
salad plate. Fill center with crisp lettuce and serve with mayon- 
naise or cooked salad dressing. Thin slices of the cooked meats 
may be arranged around the jelly. Vegetable rings are very 
colorful and attractive for serving at a buffet supper, passed on 
a large plate. 


Jellied Vegetable 
Ring 


1 tablespoon gelatin 

lo cup boiling water 

2 tablespoons lemon juice 
1 teaspoon salt % cup diced celery 

1 cup cooked peas 1 cup shredded cabbage 
1 tablespoon chopped pimiento or 44 cup stuffed olives, sliced 
Mayonnaise or cooked salad dressing 


4 cup cold water 
3 tablespoons vinegar 
lg cup sugar 


Frozen Fruit 
Salad 


Fold whipped cream into the dressing, then 
add the fruits which have been diced. Place 
in deep tray of refrigerator and freeze until 
hard enough to cut. Cut into one-half inch squares and serve 
in deep nests of crisp lettuce, having several squares of salad in 
each nest of lettuce. Garnish with additional dressing. 


3¢ cup fruit salad dressing 4 - cream, whipped 


2 bananas 4 large slices pineapple 6 Maraschino cherries 


Fruit Salad Dressing 


Mix ingredients in order given and blend thoroughly after 
addition of each. Cook over hot water, stirring constantly, 
until thick. Cool. 


» teaspoon prepared brown mustard 


ly 14 cup sugar 

1', tablespoons unsifted all-purpose flour ‘9 teaspoon salt 

1 egg ') cup pineapple juice 
2 tablespoons cider vinegar 4 cup orange juice 


Mix all ingredients ex- 
cept hard cooked eggs or 
tomato. Arrange slices of 
egg or tomato in circles on beds of crisp lettuce and place 
a mound of cabbage mixture in the center of each. Gar- 
nish with mayonnaise and pickle fans. To make pickle 
fans: Cut sweet gherkins in long thin parallel slices to 
within 14 inch of the end, and carefully spread the slices 
to resemble a fan. 


Cabbage and Cucumber 
Pickle Salad 


3 cups shredded cabbage 1 green pepper, shredded 
10 slices fresh cucumber pickle, chopped 1 tablespoon grated onion 
1 teaspoon sugar lg teaspoon salt 

Hard cooked eggs or slices of tomato 4 tablespoons mayonnaise 


Keep in mind that successful salads always have all 
the ingredients cold when served, that the greens used 
should be crisp and that any appearance of ‘‘mussiness”’ 
is a criminal offense in salad making. 


Cubes of Frozen Fruit Salad are appetizing on hot days 
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Look Cool on Hot Days 


In one of these dresses you will feel that way too 
By Jane Moreland 


OR certain occasions no type of summer dress is more appropriate than the 
Pasir sport type. No. 2771 is smart, while conservative, if made in a striped 

silk, cotton, linen, pique, or in one of the plain materials. In the illustration 
a red, white and blue striped percale was used, with red*buttons and belt. It is de- 
signed for 14, 16, 18 years, 36, 38 and 40 inches. 16 years requires 33¢ yards of 39- 
inch material. 


CG, Small daughter would enjoy wearing and you will enjoy making and laundering 
such a simple dress as is shown in No. 3323. The skirt is cut in one piece and the 
bodice is tied with bows on the shoulders. French panties complete this cool cos- 
tume. Almost any appropriate cotton might be used. Designed for 2, 4 and 6 years. 
Four years requires 2 yards of 35-inch material. 


@. For afternoon and informal evening affairs in hot weather consider No. 3313. 
Made of any of the sheer ma- 
terials, it would be one of your 
pet gowns. The chart shows 
how simply it is constructed. 
Designed for 16, 18 years, 36, 
38, 40, 42 and 44 inches. 36 re- 
quires 33¢ yards of 35-inch 
material. 




















Patterns can be secured by mail, postage prepaid, from The Farm Journal Pattern Service, Philadelphia, Pa., 10 cents each. 
Be sure to give number and size required. 1935 Summer Catalog containing 175 up-to-date styles by mail, 10 cents. 
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Cooking the Modern Way 


E were both hang- 
ing around the 
kitchen with Ann 


while she finished getting 
dinner. Nell stood before 
the electric range which 
had been Ann’s joy for a 
year, turning the switches 
back and forth on an empty 
burner to see the wires burn red and fade back to black again. 

“T never saw anything so nice as that electric range,” she said 
wistfully. ‘If I thought I could ever get the hang of cooking on 
it, I’d have one of them. I ask myself why I spend my time 
building fires and tending them all day long when I see Ann 
get a good cooking fire by turning a little button. Only I can’t 
see for the life of me where that fire comes from.” 

“Tt is not a fire at all,’ I answered. ‘It’s just heat. There is 
nothing burning there. The electric current flows through 
wires that resist its flow, and get hot doing it.” 

Ann looked over at her range proudly. 

“T’d certainly hate to go back to building fires in a cook stove 
again,” she said. 

‘“‘And it’s always ready. You can have a fire right quick any 
time of the day or night just by turning it on,’”’ mused Nell. 

Yet once they accept this miracle, women go on to discover 
that convenience is only one of the reasons why electricity is 
such a good fuel. Its safety is another. It demands no matches; 
it has no flues; it generates no gases. Its cleanliness is a third. 
It is cleane> than any other fire-building materials women have 
ever handled. It brings no dirt into the house and it leaves 
none after it has done its work. 

“There is still another thing that gives electricity the edge 
on any other fire I’ve ever had,”’ said Ann thoughtfully. “It is 
absolutely under control. I have my fire just where I want it 
right under my pots and pans, and right in the oven. There 
isn’t any fire before I’m ready to begin cooking, and there isn’t 
any fire after I’m through. The heat is measured out to me in a 
certain definite amount with which I can become familiar, 
and it never gets any hotter, and it never dies down.”’ 

“‘So it never needs any watching, marvelled Nell. 

Then we had to tell her about the oven regulator on the 
side of Ann’s range. It is made of a metal that shrinks with 
cold and expands with heat. We explained that she had only 
to set that wheel at the baking temperature she wanted and 
turn a switch on the oven. Then when the temperature 
reached the point indicated, the regulator or thermostat 
would cut off the current. When the temperature fell, it 
would turn it on again. So it would go, off and on, through 
all the cooking period, keeping just the right temperature. 


No Need to Watch the Oven 


ITH a special clock, you put your food in the oven right 
from the refrigerator,’’ I pointed out. ‘The oven isso 
thickly insulated that it will keep that food at much the same 
temperature for some little time. You can set the clock to 
turn the current on so the food will begin cooking an hour 
or two before dinner, and if you think you are going to be 
late, you can set it to turn the current off again, and you 
have a warming oven to keep your dinner hot ’til you come.” 
‘“‘Well, that beats all,’’ exclaimed Nell. ‘I never did hear 
of such a thing as that. But I wouldn’t even know when 
things should be done.”’ 

‘“‘Nonsense,’”’ said Ann vigorously. ‘‘The folks who make 
the ranges figure all these temperatures out for you and put 
them on a chart and in their recipe books. Honest, all you 
have to do to cook on an electric range is to be able to read 
print and tell time.”’ 

When Ann told Nell she would have to learn to handle 
the fuel, electricity, she meant, of course, that she would 
have to learn to use it economically. 

Electric ovens are well insulated and very tightly built.With 
the heat shut in, the oven stays hot a long time after the cur- 
rent is turned off. A small cake will bake in an oven that 
has been hot for cookies with no more current turned on 
at all. You also can cut a lot of corners 
Saving current for surface cooking. Once 
the pot is boiling, you can keep it boiling 
continuously by turning the switch to 


Setting the oven 
thermometer 


Electricity in the kitchen range spells 
comfort, cleanliness and good cooking 


By Vera B. Meacham 


Low, and you can keep it 
boiling for many minutes 
after the current is turned 
off entirely. 

“Of course, good busi- 
ness demands fitting the 
wattage to the cooking 
job,” I went on. “Each 
burner and each setting of 
the burner delivers a different amount of heat. Ann here has 
four burners on the top of her range. That means she has 
twelve different fires to choose from. She’d never dream of 
cooking a soup bone on that 1500 watt burner turned on High, 
nor try to pan broil a thick steak on that 1000 watt burner 
turned to Low.” 

“You've said a lot about cost,’”’ said Nell, curiously. ‘“‘What 
does it cost to cook with electricity?” 

You might think that was as difficult to answer as ‘What 
does it cost to runacar?’ Butitis not. For the last six or seven 
years state experiment stations have been working to get that 
answer. A nation-wide summary of their tests made by the 
National Committee on the Relation of Electricity to Agricul- 
ture showed that when all of the cooking was done on the electric 
range, the average use was 31.3 kilowatt hours a month for each 
person in the family. 

The saving of time and effort expended on the kitchen fire 
has been weighed, too, ina study made by Miriam Rapp of 
Purdue University a year or so ago: 

“Records kept by rural homemakers indicated that the aver- 
age time with all fuels spent in the care and cleaning of cooking 
stoves was one hour and forty-two minutes a week. Home- 
makers cooking with electricity spent less than thirty minutes 
per week in the care and cleaning of stoves, while homemakers 
cooking with coal and wood spent more than three hours per 
week, or in a year, the equivalent of twenty days of eight hours 
each in kindling fires, carrying fuel, removing ashes and cleaning 
stoves.” 
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Make Em 
and Sell ’Em 


Handicrafts that farm people find 


good side lines 


By Charlotte Miller Temple 


which has proven invaluable to them in their struggle 
against the financial difficulties into which they have 
been plunged by the lean years of drought and depression. 

Through a return to the handicraft of pioneer days, many a 
family has found the way out; and in so doing they have brought 
about a renaissance of such early American arts as basketry, 
hand-weaving, wrought iron, carving, hand-made brooms, 
pottery and needlework. In some localities, neighborhood 
co-operation has led to specializing in some particular article, 
and the establishing of a community enterprise. 

A farmer’s wife needed a cedar chest. There was little money, 
but of time and material there was plenty; so she urged her 
husband to try his hand at making one. Well—she won, and 
the chest when done was so much admired that they decided 
to make another one and offer it for sale. Orders for more 
came in, and soon capital to the amount of $500 started the 
business in earnest. This farm factory, with practically all its 
machinery handmade, now gives employment to about 75 
neighborhood people and has a considerable annual output of 
chests and wooden novelties. 


Corn Husk Doll Family a Big Success 


CLEVER farm woman made dolls of corn husks for her 

children—a whole row of them peeping out of the stockings 
on Christmas morning. 
They were the talk of the 
neighborhood, and they 
gave mother an idea. 

She got very busy with 
the pile of corn shucks 
at the barn, selecting nice 
smooth husks close to the grain, 
and soon the Husk Family was 
migrating from that cove in the 
mountain, to the gift shop in the 
city. Mother and Dad Husk and 
all the Husk children have smil- 
ing happy faces, and Titian col- 
ored hair fashioned of corn silk. 

If you grow broom corn in 
your garden, here’s how one man 
made hearth brooms that sold 
well. When matured, bend the 
stalks in the middle, so that they 
will hang down from the joint 
thus made. This prevents the 


| IVING close to nature, rural people inherit a creative urge 
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Sturdy stool, one of many types of chairs 
and stools made in some sections 
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Vases of lovely color and desirable shape from native clay 


tassel from bending over and becoming crooked. When cured, 
cut in this joint made by the bending, and lay aside to dry. 
When ready to be made into brooms, comb the seed from the 
tassel, and save this for planting next year. Start the broom by 
wrapping three or four stalks together, tightly, and build the 
broom around this, fastening it 
with cane or heavy cord to the 
mi, size wanted. Cane gives the best 
mM results. When done, paint with 
‘yy brown varnish stain. Some strik- 
ing effects can be worked out by 
striping with bright colors. Handles 
of various shapes can be formed 
from the cane. 

Small chair factories in rural 
sections turn out ladder-back 
chairs, foot stools and porch fur- 
Basket with many uses; hearth niture of walnut, hickory and 
broom decorated with gay colors maple. The caning of the seats is 

made by farm folk done by women, who work out in 

the open air all the summer time. 

One woman with an in- 

valid husband and sev- 

eral children reported 

that the $350 which she 

earned in the year by 

caning chairs, enabled 

her to retain the farm 
home which was about to be sold under foreclosure. 

A lad who appears regularly at a curb market which he 
reaches by walking miles over a mud road, and then 
hitch-hiking over the highway to the city, makes clever 
toys and dinner favors—turkeys made of pine cones, 
chickens with fat little walnut tummies, toy furniture 
made from the twigs of pine trees, cornstalk fiddles, and 
novelties fashioned from acorn cups and gourds. 

Baskets in great variety of shapes and sizes are fash- 
ioned of hickory splits, honey-suckle, bull-rush and long- 
leafed pine. Quaint hooked rugs are being turned out 
each year, and down in North Carolina there is a revival 
of old coverlet designs. 

This revival of handicraft is opening up new fields of 
endeavor, providing gainful employment in leisure hours 
for boys and girls 
in school who need 
clothing, books and 
supplies, and women 
workers vision the 
possibility of better 
home furnishings. 

Some of the most 
attractive articles 
come from the iso- 
lated sections, far 
from urban centers 
and out of hearing 
of any railroad train. 





Washable, lovable, non- 

breakable, toy animals 

made from old ener tube 
rubber 
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Pointers on 1935 Picnics 


By Nellie Ryder Gates 


HE day has passed when a picnic 
[Trea ham sandwiches and hard- 

boiled eggs in a pasteboard shoe-box. Wouldn’t our great 
grandmother be amazed if she could step into our kitchen today 
and watch us put up a picnic lunch? The compact hampers 
with their unbreakable plates, the cups with their folding 
handles, the thermos bottles and the many air tight tin boxes 
and glass jars would give her a tremendous thrill. 

It is no wonder that with such equipment as this at hand, 
and within the reach of even modest pocket books, the whole 
world goes a-picnicking as it does. 

Every family with the picnic habit has one or two little kinks 
in their picnic menus that make them different and interesting. 
My own mother, who is a perfect picnicker, will take a pot of 
baked beans piping hot from the oven, wrap it in many thick 
layers of newspapers, set it in a tin bucket and put it in the 
bottom of the car with an old robe over it. No matter how far 
she drives looking for a nice woodsy picnic ground, the beans 
will be plenty hot enough when she spoons them out onto our 
plates. With them she serves baking powder biscuits split and 
buttered while they are hot, long strips of crisp, tender cucum- 
bers dipped in salt, sugary molasses 


: aa 
doughnuts and steaming cups of hot +3¢ 


coffee. 

The Buchans have a shallow box into 
which a muffin pan just fits and when they 
go picnicking they always fill this with 
jellied fruit. These juicy little individual 
salads are great thirst quenchers. You 
don’t have to carry as many thermos 
bottles when you have something like 
this along. 

Of course one hasn’t really picnicked properly until he has 
cooked a meal in the open. And any one who has a car or lives 
near a trolley or bus line can get out into the country these 
days far enough to build a fire. Of course you can’t cut down 
young trees to build your table with, as you could if you were 
camping out in the Maine woods, for instance. And you may 
not be able to find nice, long green sticks to cook your steak or 
bacon on. But you can take along the long-handled forks that 
come for that very purpose, or you can use a corn popper as the 
Drexall family does. A corn popper is ideal for toasting 
‘“‘wienies.”’ 


Portable Stoves, a Great Convenience 


NE of the little sheet iron stoves that fold up into a very 

small compass, sold by every sporting goods department, 
may be taken along to be used when there is no opportunity to 
build a camp fire. 

Mrs. Parks has a most ingenious 
contrivance. She calls it her 
“grate invention.”” She takes the 
top grate from her gas oven along when 
they want to cook outdoors. When 
this is laid across two stones with a 
fire underneath she can put her coffee 
pot and a small frying pan on it and 
cook a whole meal. 

Another family’s specialty are bacon 
and tomato sandwiches. Besides the 
frying pan, all that is needed is a loaf 
of sliced bread, lettuce washed and 
ready, tomatoes, and a sharp knife to 
‘ut them into slices, sliced bacon and a 
jar of mayonnaise. The combination 
of hot bacon, juicy tomatoes, crisp 
lettuce and piquant mayonnaise makes 
a much liked out-of-door meal that 
only needs some fruit or cookies, and 
coffee, to complete it. 

A great many people, instead of 
taking sandwiches in their baskets, 
split and butter rolls or baking powder 
biscuits and cook hamburg. steak, 
sausage or bacon over the fire to put 
in them. Frankfurters may be toasted 
on the end of a stick. A forked stick is 
easier to use than a straight pointed 





one for frankfurters, chops, bacon and 
hamburgs. Nothing is better than a 
broiled hamburg steak, inserted all hot and juicy into a large 
baking powder biscuit. Men like picnicking much better since 
they have gotten this sort of fare instead of the usual sandwich. 

You will have to have a pointed stick for your kabobs, the 
piece de résistance of so many camp fire meals these days. The 
best kabobs I ever ate were made of pieces of tender steak, 
apple and bacon. Slip a chunk of the meat onto the stick, next 
a small square of bacon, a piece of apple, another square of 
bacon, then start all over again with a second piece of steak, 
always having the apple sandwiched between the two pieces of 
bacon. I have tried many different things with the meat, but 
the apple cooks as quickly as anything, and with the crisp pieces 
of bacon on either side, seems to be just the right accompani- 
ment to the steak. 


Ever Eat Corkscrew Bread ? 


ORKSCREW bread is another delicacy that is cooked over the 
fire. This is simply a baking powder biscuit batter made a 
bit stiffer than usual and formed into a 
long narrow strip which is wound around 
a long, slender green stick about an inch 


Best outdoor meals cal] in, diameter, nicely peeled of the bark. 
for little advance 
preparation 


The stick is laid across two forked sticks 
over the hot coals at just the right height 
to bake properly. It is turned frequently 
from one end, spit-fashion, so the heat 
will strike it even and it will bake through. 
When it is done the stick is pulled out and 
the crisp golden brown corkscrew is broke 
into pieces and eaten hot with butter. Or without. 

Remember always that the good camp fire cook uses hot 
coals to cook over, and not a blazing fire. And remember too, 
that it should be a point of honor to see that every fire is put 
out without a shadow of a doubt before leaving the picnic 
ground. 

A picnic is a splendid way to entertain one’s summer guests. 
It may be a clam bake on the beach, a corn roast in the orchard, 
a hobo hike in the woods or a beef steak supper on the hill. Any 
of them with coffee, rolls, pickles and a slice of homemade cake 
will be most enjoyable, and there will be little labor for the 
hostess. If possible locate near good drinking water or take 
plenty with you. 

An Indian Pow pow is always great fun in the woods with 
blankets for the braves and the squaws. A big pot of stew of 
some kind can be simmering on the fire, and after supper games . 
may be played about the fire. 


e 





Food never tastes better than out in the open, so always prepare about twice 
as much as would be served regularly 
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Farm Home 
OY 


Beginners 


Cupboards, closets, a sew- 
ing room and a kitchen in 


front 
By Joseph T. Armstrong 


\ 7 HEN John and Mary start housekeeping, Mary is bound 
to dream before very long of the new house they are 
going to have. Women are that way. Mary will ponder 
in a quiet way over the exact style of exterior of the new home. 
It must be Colonial—not just square and boxy looking, but 
one with a wing that juts out at one end. She has noticed that 
the wing gives a small house that big house appearance. Not 
that Mary wouldn’t like a big house, but that would be too much 
of a strain on John’s pocketbook. 

Small though it is, she pictures a house of stone, one of shingles, 
one of stucco. The outcome is, a house with all three materials. 
This can’t be a house with just plain boards, like the old place. 
There must be a porch, too. The roof and shutters will have 
to be green. The wood and stucco must be cream or soft yellow, 
probably to go with her dress. 

Mary’s ideas about the inside of the house are just about as 
definite as those she entertains for the exterior. The living 
room will have a fireplace that sort of sets in an alcove, with an 
open stair winding up over it. That makes a cozy place to sit 
on a cold night when the howling wind sends chills up and down 
one’s spine. Maybe, she thinks, the room should be done in 
knotty pine boards to get away from the monotony of wall 
paper with gaudy flowers—she isn’t quite sure. 


Combined Living and Dining Room 


O dining room—at least, not for a while. She is thinking 
of a cheery table before the fireplace in the living room. Her 
imagination runs riot when she thinks of the kitechen—cupboards 
for silver. dishes, pans, brooms, etc.; an electric range some day, 
but in the meantime an oil stove; a new sink with a dishwashing 
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machine in one-half of it—that would be a big help, she is sure. 

Since the kitchen isn’t going to be so big, there will be a pantry 
opening off of it with more cupboards and shelves for canned 
goods and such. And there will be another room off the kitchen 

a work-room. There will be a chute from the second floor 
for clothes, for this is where the laundry is to be—the laundry 
tubs, the separator, the washing machine. John can have a 
desk here, too; she smiles as she thinks of all the various pieces 
of equipment he can have for an audience when he loses his 
temper trying to make heads and tails out of his farm accounts. 

There will be a lavatory in this workroom, of course. John 
can’t come tracking into the kitchen with muddy boots on to 
wash for dinner; that will be settled once and for all when the 
new house is finished. 


Bathroom, Sleeping Rooms, Sewing Room 


PSTAIRS doesn’t have to be much—except, Mary likes 

soft blue tile for bathroom walls; she admits to herself, 
though, that a good tile board in the same color will be all right. 
After all, John will need to put some of the money into build- 
ings for livestock and machinery. She won’t let John forget 
about that laundry chute for soiled clothes, though. 

Two sleeping rooms can be tucked into the house—two of 
medium size, with cross ventilation on hot nights—and still 
there will be enough room for a sewing room. Mary likes to 
sew, and there will be mending and darning to do. 


Mary’s dream came true. I may as well confess this snug 
home for beginners is one that a Montana farm girl had in mind 
when she married a hustling young farmer she met at the state 
agricultural college. They built the house essentially as it is 
laid out in the plans, except that an outside door was cut into 
the work-room. Both John and Mary have found it to their 
liking, and I believe other young farmers will too. 
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Continued on page 11 


“Playful?” she said. 

‘‘Well,”’ explained Mitt, “che comes from down 
in the Tennessee mountains from a section where 
they feed their kids moonshine instead of milk. 
Tiff says that’s what made him grow so fast. 
After the armistice that French Cognac was a 
little too plentiful and everybody was inclined to 
celebrate, Tiff among the rest.’’ He grinned at 
the recollection. ‘I saw that boy go right down 
the street of Bordeaux, and every Frog he come to 
he relieved of his pants!’’ Mitt laughed outright 
and Nanny bit her lip. ‘‘Yes,”’ continued Mitt, 
‘‘whether or no, he took the pants. Piecemeal if 
they wouldn’t come off whole.”’ 

“That sounds just about like him!”’ said Nanny 
cuttingly. ‘‘He looks like he would be capable of 
just such a thing.”’ 

Mitt smote the table in disgust. ‘“‘Why have 
you got it in for Tiff?’’ he demanded, then changed 
his tone, ‘‘I was hoping,”’ he said, ‘‘that you would 
like him. He was a real buddy to me over there 
and I'll have a tough time making a go of it 
here without his help. I don’t know of any- 
body,” he finished defiantly, ‘that I’d rather 
have for a brother-in-law.” 

Nanny eyed him coldly. ‘If that’s the way 
your thoughts are running,” she said acidly, 
“you'd better think of something at least 
remotely possible.” 

Mitt gave it up in disgust and went to bed. 


IFF,”’ he said next morning after break- 

fast, ‘‘let’s take a level and run that ditch 
line this morning. It may run deeper than 
I’ve figured. If it don’t run over three or 
four feet we can hook the old steam engine 
onto that big road-grader of the township’s, and lay 
that ditch open in three or four days. If it runs 
deeper we'll have to scare up a ditcher some place.” 

“It’s going to have to be an awful dry season if 
we raise anything in that swamp this year,”’ pre- 
dicted Tiff. 

“That’s exactly what we’re going to get,” said 
Mitt. I’ve watched it. The season’s run in cycles. 
We've had three wet ones in a row. We’re due for 


a dry one this year.” i 


The swamp lay at the base of the hill on which 
the house was situated. Over a mile across the 
bottoms the river wound westward and to drain the 
swamp a ditch would have to be led into it. Ordi- 
narily a moderate task, but in this case a knoll of appreciable 
height lay between. 

When Tiff and Mitt arrived at the swamp the frog chant fell 
off by relays. First those nearest the bank hushed, then far- 
ther and farther out over the lily-dotted surface the frogs fell 
quiet. Mitt posted Tiff at the swamp while he, taking the level 
with him, walked out to the knoll to sight. 

Tiff held his hat as a mark and Mitt sighting down the level 
from the knoll motioned him to hold it higher and higher until 
Tiff was standing on tiptoe and stretching his mightiest. Still 
Mitt motioned upward. 

‘‘What does he think I am, anyway!” growled Tiff. ‘A dog- 
gone giraffe?”’ 

He clapped his hat on his head and addressed himself to a 
birch sapling growing at hand. Shinned up a few feet and cling- 
ing with one hand and legs again held out his headgear. Raised 
it until Mitt was satisfied and came back towards the swamp 
at a rapid stride. Tiff marked the place on the tree and slid 
down. Mitt’s face was a study when he drew up. 

“Tiff!” he exclaimed, staring at the mark, “that ditch will 
have to go all of twelve feet to get through that rise. We'll 
have to get a ditcher.” 

“Know of one?”’ asked Tiff calmly. 

“Sim Colin’s got one,” Mitt said presently. ‘But he’d rob 
a man of his eyeteeth if we tried to rent it.” 

“Have to have it,”’ grunted Tiff. ‘‘Let’s go see him. Where 
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does he live? 
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“Up about Odin,” said Mitt. 
an “Guess we can make it by noon.” 
HEY found Colin at home, 
luckily, but he was not at all 
keen about renting the machine. 

“That ditcher cost me nearly 
five thousand dollars, young 
feller,’’ he told Mitt. “It takes a 
mechanic to run it and it’s easy 
tore up.” 

“T’ve got to have it, Sim,”’ in- 
sisted Mitt. ‘How much a day 
for it?” 

Colin didn’t know; it was evi- 
dent that he was extremely reluctant about 
renting it. 

“T’ll stand good if we break it,” said 
Mitt. “I'll pay for it if we tear it up. 
How much a day?” 

Thus pressed Colin answered, “Fifty 
dollars; not a cent less. And at that, 
you’ve got to return that machine in the 
same condition you find it or pay me the 
price of a new one.” 

“That’s robbery, Sim,” said Mitt as 
calmly as possible. , 

“You asked my price,’’ said Colin 
stifly. ‘‘Remember, you’re the one that 
done the hirirz. It don’t matter a cuss to 
me; fact is I’d rather you left it alone.” 

“We'll take it,” said Tiff suddenly. 
“Where is it?”’ 

Colin told them and they left almost immediately. 

“T didn’t think Sim would hold me up like that,” 
said Mitt resentfully. ‘‘We ought to have told him 
to go to blazes.”’ 

“‘We need that ditcher,”’ said Tiff cheerfully. “A 
man can afford to pay high for something he needs 
bad.”’ 

“T can’t,”’ said Mitt shortly. ‘I’m scraping on bed 
rock now. If we was to happen to have bad luck and 
wreck that thing it will be the finish of me.” 

“Never holler till you’re hurt,”’ said Tiff, grinning. 
“T’ve run ditchers before.” 


T was high noon when they reached 

home. Dinner was waiting and they 

ate hurriedly so that they might go for 

+ the ditcher that afternoon. It was al- 
most three o’cléck before they had a 
head of steam in the old engine that 
Mitt had formerly used to pull a thresh- 
ing separator. And even though it was 
only three or four miles across the bot- 


Tiff shinnied up 
a few feet and 


headgear 


| 1 toms to where Colin had told them the 


ditcher was, it was almost dark when 
Nanny saw the big engine lurching back 
across the bottoms trundling the ditcher behind it. 

From her vantage place on the porch she could see the firebox 
door open and the white heat from within illuminate Tiff’s 
sweat-streaked face as he banked the fire. She could hear the 
clang of the scoop against the door; she could even hear Mitt 
say wearily just before he stepped down from the engine: ‘‘Thank 
the Lord, that’s over! I thought she was going clear under 
when we hit that soft place in the bayou.” 

And Tiff’s reply came rolling up the hill seemed so close as to 
almost startle her, ‘If she’d gone under we’d’ve took her apart 
and carried her across in our arms, Mitt.” 

There was little talk over the table that night. It had been 
a mankilling day for the boys, and they retired immediately 
after supper. Nevertheless, when Mitt arose at dawn next 
morning Tiff was down at the barn, his curry comb. rapping 
briskly on the stall partition and his big voice roaring out one 
of the many verses of “Sourwood Mountain,” a Tennessee 
mountain ballad. 

To operate a big ditcher is a man-sized job for any two men, 
be they never so proficient; a man-sized job. Those boys man- 
aged it because they had to. Most people learn that they are 
able to perform seemingly impossible tasks when they have to 
do them. 

The ditch from the swamp to the knoll was only two feet 
deep and the big engine walked the ditcher right along. But 
when they hit the knoll and the ditch depth sank to three feet, 
then four, they were obliged to anchor [Continued on page 30 
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Amending 


the Constitution 


people cannot be lastingly controlled from the city of Wash- 
ington. At the moment the American people do not seem to 
recognize this, and possibly they will not until the bitter lesson 
of experience brings the truth home to them, for as Dr. Franklin 
said, ‘‘Experience keeps a dear school, but fools will learn in no 
other.” 

Some ardent New Dealer will argue that what a distressed 
people want is food and not constitutional theories. Indeed a 
distinguished Senator has said, ‘‘the people cannot eat their 
Constitution.” 

Undoubtedly the Constitution is not a substitute for bread, 
nor is bread a substitute for the Constitution, for ‘‘Man cannot 
live by bread alone.’’ Thoughtful men may well be concerned, 
not only with clear violations of the Constitutional limitations 
but with an abandonment of its basic theories. 

For example, there has been an insistent charge by men in 
high place and low place, including a certain radio orator, that 
those who love the Constitution are subordinating human rights 
to property rights. If there be any just distinction between 
human rights and property rights, we should be more concerned 
with the former than with the latter, but the distinction is false 
and invidious. 


"Thou Shalt Not Steal’’ 


S not the right to property a human right? Property has no 

rights, but human beings have a right to property, and it is one 
of the most ancient and sacred of all rights. The cave dweller 
would have defended with his life the flint that he fashioned 
from a rock for his self-defense, and the sanctity of contract 
and the right to property have ever since been the very essence 
of civilization. 

Undoubtedly the Constitution was brought into being to 
defend property rights and the sanctity of contracts. It simply 
respects the great commandment, ‘‘Thou shalt not steal.’’ It is 
the very essence of religion that property is a sacred trust, but 
this moral obligation does not mean that by compulsion those 
who have not earned can take from those who have. 

One of the greatest students of government of our time, Sir 
Henry Maine, in referring to the unexampled growth of America, 
said: “All this beneficent prosperity reposes on the sacredness 
of contract and the stability of private property; the first the 
implement, and the last the reward of success in the universal 
competition.’”” When a Constitution ceases to defend the rights 
of property, it ceases to defend liberty. 

It is in this spirit, and under these restraints, that we should 
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consider any proposed amendment to the Constitution. We 
should recall that most of the human rights guaranteed the 
citizen against his governments are in the first ten amendments, 
adopted as soon as the Constitution itself was ratified. They 
constitute the so-called Bill of Rights of the individual, and if 
all the subsequent amendments had been as wise and beneficent, 
we would be a happier people. 

The XI Amendment, adopted in 1798, made it clear that a 
State could be sued by a citizen of another State only in its own 
courts, denying any jurisdiction to the Federal Courts in such 
cases. That was necessary to defend the rights of the States. 

The XII Amendment altered the method of electing the 
President and Vice-President, the original plan having proved 
unworkable. 


Good and Bad Amendments 


HE XIII Amendment, abolishing slavery, was followed by the 

XIV and XV in 1868 and 1870, endeavoring to put the negro 
race in a stronger political position, and dealing with the debts 
and political confusion arising out of the Civil War. Of these 
Amendments, the XIII and XV were necessary, but all three 
have given rise to friction and bitterness, and at the best are 
only partially observed. 

Amendment XVI is the Income Tax Amendment, passed in 
1913, and its wisdom is debatable. It did give another and 
greatly needed source of revenue, but it opens wide the door to 
confiscation and a redistribution of property from one class to 
another. 

The XVII Amendment, providing that Senators shall be 
elected by direct vote instead of by State legislatures, is another 
story entirely. It departed from one of the basic principles of 
the makers of the Constitution, and its results have been corre- 
spondingly bad. The Senate has deteriorated since 1913, due 
to this amendment and the primary system. 

The XVIII Amendment and the XXI go hand in hand, one 
establishing, and the other repealing Prohibition. It was a 
mistake and the correction thereof is wise in the opinion of most 
people. 

The XIX Amendment extended the vote to women, a measure 
of common justice, but without any important effect on na- 
tional affairs. 

The XX Amendment changed the meeting date of a newly- 
elected Congress, the inauguration of the President, and clarified 
the matter of succession in case of death or disability. It is 
too soon to say whether these alterations are advantages or not. 

With the exception of Amendment XVII, therefore, little 
damage has so far been suffered by the Constitution, and the 
first ten amendments were great and necessary improvements. 

The basic principles of this mighty document remain un- 
changed and beneficent. It can be preserved, but only by the 
vigilance of the American people. All who value human rights 
and human dignity must rally to its defense. 
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Chrysanthemums 


Continued from page 15 


impossible to make the soil too rich for 
these greedy plants. I like to mix plenty 
of well-rotted manure in the beds and to 
give a cupful of weak liquid fertilizer to 
established, growing plants about every 
ten days until the appearance of color in 
the buds. A thorough soaking of the bed 
first will insure against roots burning. 

When the plants are about six inches 
high I pinch out the tops to produce low 
bushy specimens which will be full of 
flowering wood and require little staking. 
Before mid-July a second pinching is good 
to delay flowering beyond the hot weather. 
Chrysanthemums bloom best after the 
days have shortened and the nights grown 
cool. Of course, where this occurs early in 
August, omit the second pinching. 

On large flowering varieties some of the 
side buds may be pinched out to increase 
the size of the remaining blossoms. The 
varieties listed here, however, have pro- 
duced fine blooms in my own garden in the 


Home Department 
Service Helps 


List of Children’s Books—Titles 
of over 300, suitable for various ages, 
fiction, biography, etc. Stamp, please. 
Announcing the Engagement. 
15 new ways to tell your friends. 
Stamped, addressed envelope. 


Antimacassar Set in Crochet— 
directions for stamped envelope. 
Making Money at Home. Sixty 
ways described. Ten cents. 


Sterilizing Feathers. Directions how 
to do it. Stamped addressed envelope. 


Hearty Supper Dishes, 25 recipes. 
Stamped addressed envelope. 
Seventy-Five Games, icebreakers 
and stunts for entertainment at home 
or for parties. Ten cents. 

Quilt Catalog—so attractive quilt 
blocks and borders for which patterns 
can be furnished. Five cents. 


Home Department, The Farm Journal, 
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region of Philadelphia with no disbudding 
and only the one pinching back. 

As July approaches, our concern must 
be to see that the plants do not suffer long 
periods of drought which will make them 
undesirably woody. Waterings need not 
be frequent, usually weekly will suffice, but 
they should be thorough, soaking the deep- 
est roots. Occasional sprinkling of the 
tops will discourage red spider and aphis, a 
more common enemy, which is easily 
routed by sprays of soapy water to which a 
teaspoon of nicotine per gallon is added. 

To prolong flowering well into the cold 
season, drive stakes as high as the tallest 
plants into the corners of the beds and 
also every four or five feet along the sides. 
When frost threatens, fling discarded awn- 
ings or burlap bags over this frame at night 
and remove them in the morning. 

The Thanksgiving blossoms came from 
a planting placed next a cellar window. 
Here an awning with a deep front flap 
was fastened to the house and lowered over 
the plants at night. The open cellar win- 
dow let out enough heat to keep the small 
inclosure snug and warm during the cold 
night hours and part of the day as well. 
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Karakul Sheep 


E. DAWLEY tells us a mighty in- 

. teresting story about the origin of 
the Karakul Fur Sheep Farms at Fayette- 
ville, N. Y. It goes like this: 

In 1900 when Theodore Roosevelt was 
Governor of New York and Mr. Dawley 
was in charge of Farmers Institutes, a 
group of farm leaders was called into the 
Governor’s office to discuss what to do 
about abandoned hill farms in the state. 
Nobody could mention anything to grow 
on these acres, so the Governor suggested 
fur raising—Persian lamb fur. 

After a great deal of digging for facts, 
with the Governor spurring Mr. Dawley 
on, a native Russian, Dr. C. C. Young of 
Chicago, went to Southern Russia to see 
if he could get some Karakul sheep out. 
To make a long story short, the first im- 
portation was in 1908, to Prince Edward 
Island. There were two later importa- 
tions. Later these Prince Edward animals 
were shipped to Fayetteville, N. Y. 

Karakuls have been established in va- 





rious parts of the United States and in | 
Canada since those early importations. 
Their wool is used in making Oriental rugs. 
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Pastures and Hay 


Continued from page 13 





involved which are being studied. 

Coupled with the new interest in pasture 
management is the necessity for improved 
methods in harvesting our hay crops if we 
would capture the real goodness of the 
succulent hay and hold it for the winter 
feeding. Under the usual methods of 
handling alfalfa for instance, 20 per cent 
or more of the leaves are left in the field at 
harvest. And the real feeding value is in 
these leaves. Analyses show them to con- 
tain two to three times as much protein as 
the stems and fully a third more valuable 
mineral matter. Furthermore, these green 
leaves are the real vitamin carriers. 

Research shows that alfalfa leaves are 
four to five times as rich in vitamin A as 
the stemmy portion. Since mankind is 
dependent to a large extent on milk for his 
supply of some of these essential vitamins, 
better methods of harvesting our hay crops 
insures a winter milk supply of higher 
nutritive value. It is also obvious that a 
green, leafy hay, high in protein, means 
more economical winter feeding. 

Fertilize and cut early is the new for- 
mula for our grass hays. At Cornell Uni- 
versity an excellent quality of cow hay 
was secured with timothy through the use 
of nitrogen fertilizers and early cutting. 
Comparisons show that by following this 
practise it was possible to secure nearly 
1,000 pounds more total nutrients and 195 
pounds more digestible protein per acre 
or several times the cost of the fertilizer. 

At the Rhode Island station the empha- 
sis is also on early cutting. By cutting 
grass hay as soon as the heads were out, a 
much more palatable and higher quality 
roughage resulted, containing 8 per cent or 
more of protein. Fertilizing with a nitro- 
gen fertilizer promotes more rapid growth 
and a protein content closely approaching 
that of the legume hays. 

These are signs of the dawning of a new 
order. As dairy farmers our primary in- 
terest, of course, lies in more economical 
production 
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HOW THEY USE 
THE TELEPHONE 


A KANSAS farmer has wheat to sell. He 
telephones Kansas City for prices. 

An Iowa farmer who sells his hogs 
in Chicago calls to find out the price 
before he ships, that way avoiding a 
weak market. 

A farm woman near Columbia, 


Missouri, sells dressed chickens by tele- 
phone. She finds it an easy way to 
locate customers. 
A Kentucky farmer needs the help of 
a neighbor in the hayfield. He uses the 
telephone. It saves him a trip. 


Innumerable are the ways the telephone makes 
itself useful every day on the farm. It helps 
find the market where you can sell to best 
advantage. It sends the word around when 
there is something doing in the community. 
It is always ready to summon the 
doctor or veterinarian in time of 
emergency. Its value on the farm 
can hardly be measured in dollars 
and cents. 
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Spreads thinner than ‘ * paint -brush;”* 
absorbs no liquid—so saves ‘‘ Black Leaf 
40."’ With it, the 35e size normally treats 
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body-lice. To use, tap out liquid eve 
inch or two on top of roosts. Sprea 
liquid with ‘‘cap-brush”’ into thin, 
continuous film on roost. Try it. 
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“ -brush,’’ 35¢ bottle, a “‘dash’’ 
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lice and head lice. 
To get a “‘cap-brush”’ 
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Free For Asthma 
and Hay Fever 


If you suffer with attacks of asthma so ter- 
rible you choke and gasp for breath, if Hay 
Fever keeps you sneezing and snuffing while 
your eyes water and nose discharges con- 
tinuously, don't fail to send at once to the 
Frontier Asthma Co. for a free trial of a re- 
markable method. No matter where you live 
or whether you have any faith in any remedy 
under the Sun, send for this free trial. If 
you have suffered for a lifetime and _ tried 
everything you could learn of without relief; 
even if you are utterly discouraged, do not 
abandon hope but send today for this free 
trial. It will cost you nothing. Address 

Frontier Asthma Co., 332W Frontier Blidg., 
462 Niagara St., Buffalo, New York 


STOP Your Rupture 
Worries! 


Why worry and suffer with that 
rupture any longer? Learn about 
my perfected invention. It has 
brought ease and happiness to 
thousands by holding their rup- 
tures securely and comfortably 
under all conditions. It has Auto- 
matic Air Cushions which bind 
and draw the broken parts 
together as you would a 
. b. Brooks, Inventor broken limb. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. No salves or 
lasters. Durable, cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. 
ware of imitations. Never sold in stores nor by 
agents. Write today for full information sent free 
in plain, sealed envelope 
H. C. BROOKS, © 198 State St.. Marshall, Michigan 
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Let me send you this fine all-wool tailored suit FREE 
oF Cost. Jast foliow my easy plan and show thesuit 
to your friends. Make upto i in a day easily. No 
exzperience—no canvassing necessary. 

Send for Samples —-FREE OF COST 
Write today for FREE details, ACTUAL SAMPLES 
and ‘‘sure-fire’’ money getting ‘plans. Send no money, 

H. J. Collin PROGRESS TAILORING CO. 
_Dept.U- -327 500 S. Throop St., Chicago, ™. 
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Hot Weather Warriors 


and other new equipment for farm and dairy 


By M. Glen Kirkpatrick 


UT of the walls of your refrigerator 
QO steps the insulating material, jumps 

into a jacket of duck, and there you 
have a hot-weather cloak for milk, eggs, 
vegetables and the like on their way to 
market. 

This new insulated tarpaulin comes in 
thicknesses of 1!5, 2 and 2!» inches. 
Quick to see the advantages, some of the 
large dairy companies are already using 
these insulated tarpaulins on their milk 
pick-up trucks. The duck covering is 
waterproofed with a special paraffin, and 
the insulation (the manufacturers call it 

“dry zero’’) is of the same material used in 
U. S. Navy life jackets, hence is not 
damaged by moisture. 

These tarpaulins come in various sizes, 
so they will fit snugly inside truck bodies. 
Thrown over milk cans, one of these dry 
zero blankets will keep milk, fruit, vege- 
tables or eggs from warming up on the way 
to market. 


G. Cooling milk without ice or cold 
water is no trick—mechanical refrigeration 
has put this in the same list as shelling 
corn, running the cream separator, etc. 
The cooling outfits can be run by gas 
engine or electric motor. 

One of the old line refrigerating com- 
panies has put on the market a simple, 
compact cooling unit that can be set on 
the top of the milk tank—no pipes to con- 
nect. The lower part is immersed in the 
water, so that when it is in operation it 
will freeze a cake of ice in the tank. The 
cooling unit can be removed merely by 
lifting it out. Sizes, from two to twelve 
cans of milk. 

To use the manufacturer’s words in- 
stead of my own: ‘‘For over eight years 


the company has devoted practically their 
entire time to manufacturing and per- 
fecting a milk cooler.” 
is it. 

Cooling milk in the cans can be effected 
in various ways, aside from setting the 
cans in a tank. One method new to many 


This cooling unit 





Hot-weather cloak that keeps milk cool going 
to market 


dairymen calls for a cooling unit that fits 
inside the can. Cold water runs through 
this cooling unit and lowers the tempera- 
ture of the milk. If you have cold well or 
spring water, this may interest you. 
Another relatively new way of pre- 
cooling milk in cans consists of spraying 
cold water over the filled cans. This 
method comes from one of the eastern 
agricultural colleges. The professor who 
presents this method suggests that a spray- 
ing arrangement be made by drilling \- 
inch holes two inches apart in 14-inch pipe. 
The spraying arrangement calls for two 


pieces of half-inch pipe 13 inches long, set 
about 8!5 inches apart (for 20-quart can). 
These pipes are hooked to the water supply 
pipe. Outer ends are capped. The can is 
set inside the U formed by the two pipe 
pieces. 





Cooling unit that freezes a cake of ice in the 
milk tank 


G. A low-cutting corn sled can be made 
at low cost by following plans given in 
Miscellaneous Publication 212, of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. If your Con- 
gressman or Senator can not supply you 
with a free copy, order it from Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
Price, five cents. The Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Engineering says of this sled: 

“This ground-level cutter will harvest 
from 1,600 to 2,000 pounds more fodder 
an acre than can be cut with a standard 
binder or with a hand knife. However, we 
recommend this sled for farms where corn 
acreage is too small to justify investment 
in a binder. It costs little to build, cuts 
two rows at a time, and with it two men 
and a well-trained horse can cut about as 
much corn in a day as a one-row binder. 
The knives on this sled cut stalks so low 
that no stubble remains in which corn 
borers can hide. 

“The sled is equipped with a standard 
which serves as a support for the two men. 
The men stand on the sled behind the 
knives with their backs to the standard. 
The horse walks between the rows and the 
men catch the stalks on the arm nearest 
the row. Stalks from eight to ten hills 
are usually all one man can easily hold. 
The horse is stopped after the desired 
number of stalks has been cut, and the 
men step off the rear of the sled and either 
add their loads to shocks already started 
or start new ones.” 


G@ The one-wire fence, _ electrically 
charged, continues to intrigue a great 
many of Our Folks. Several have asked 
the same question: ‘‘What happens if a 
branch from a tree falls across the wire, 
thus grounding it?” 

We confess we are using the manufac- 
turer’s own words in making the following 


reply: 

““A red bulb burns brightly as a signal 
that a gate wire is left down, a fence wire 
broken, or trees or branches have fallen on 
the fence. During and right after rains 
the red bulb burns dimly (on controller, 
at house or barn), as the fence wire is 
‘shorted’ to a certain extent. This, how- 
ever, does not affect the efficient operation 
of the fence. | White and red bulbs on the 
controller show the operation of the entire 
fence at all times without patrolling or 
walking along it.” 
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High Farming at Elmwood 


By Tim Webb 


EAR MR. EDITOR: 
You are very lucky to have a 
letter from Elmwood Farm this 


month, if you call getting a letter from me 
luck. Every year it seems to me I work 
harder and longer than ever before, but 
that can’t be so. 

Anyhow, I never have been more busy 
than this month,-so when it came time for 
my letter to be written, it was a near 
thing whether it would get done, or 
whether I would send you a postal card 
and say: ‘Dear Sir: Write your own-— 
I’m too busy.” 

At that I expect you could write a better 
letter than these of mine, you being 
trained to the job, so to speak. 

The cause of my being so busy is po- 
tatoes. I am following out my old rule-of- 
thumb rule, which as you know says: 
“Plant a lot the year they are cheap.” 
Goodness knows spuds are cheap enough. 
They went up a few cents in April, but 
dropped again when the new crop began 
coming in from the South. On top of that, 
not all of my certified crop sold, so I am 
pretty well disgusted with the business 
this year. The lowest price I took was 80 
cents a hundred. 

Well, I figure this is the time to step up 
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While this bargain offer lasts, you can get 
your favorite magazines at half price! Look 
over these clubs and order yours now. 





BIG | Woman's World, 1 yr. . FIVE 
Household Mag., 1 yr.. \ QNES | Household Mag., 1 yr.- \ ony 
Good Stories, 1 yr... . Illus. Mechanics, 1 yr. . 
Gentlewoman Mag., 1 yr. $100 Good Stories, 1 yr... . $100 
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A two year subscription to The Farm Journal is included in 
all of these clubs. Al! other magazines are for 1 year ex- 
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number at these bargain prices. Address your order to: 


THE FARM JOURNAL, Dept. 7C, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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production, so by going to the bank for 
fertilizer and spray materials, and working 
Smith and myself a lot more than NRA 


hours, we put in between 15 and 16 acres, | 


including the certified plot. I could not do 


any more without hiring extra help, and | 


that I won’t do. There is no profit in it. 
Of course you understand that the bank 
does not sell me the potash and arsenic, 
but they lend me the money, which is the 
same thing. This spring the bank was 
feeling liberal with loans for production, 





which is the first time they have been that | 


way since 1931. In fact, the day after the 
Supreme Court knocked the New Deal 
galley-west, the cashier called me up and 
wanted to know if I would need any more 
money. 

You know, Mr. Editor, nothing like that 
has happened for so long it sounded like a 
bed-time story. 

Gladys is still mad at the banks, and | 
still does her banking at the post-office. 
She says she will never go back until the | 
banks get enough gumption to throw the | 
cost accountants out on their ears, stop 
annoying and fining the small depositor, 
and get back to a sensible business basis. 

That will be all for tonight, Mr. Editor. 


Tomorrow morning I have to put in 36 | 


hours with the sprayer-weeder on those 
spuds. T. Webb 


r —_____ 


Killing Quack Grass 


quack-grass is by the use of the field 
tiller, an implement equipped with spring 
teeth. The method is 99 per cent effective. 
With this implement, tillage is started in 
mid-summer, just as soon as quack-grass 


field. The quack roots are none too 
vigorous then. 

Without previous cultivation, the tiller 
is taken over the field, teeth set to dig 
about an inch or two deep. Ina few days, 
when the field starts to get green, the 
tiller goes over again, this time crosswise 
and with teeth set an inch or so deeper. 
This procedure is continued until freezing 
weather arrives, by which time the ground 
will have been stirred six inches deep or 
more. Freezing will destroy most of the 
roots that haven’t been killed by that 
time. 

Then in spring, go over the ground once 
or twice more and it is ready for planting. 
Remember, though: Each time over, go a 
different direction, and go a little deeper. 


C —____.. 


preciate quality but they like bargains 
just as wellas any one. You will need one 
appeal or the other. Some buyers are just 
natural kickers and much will depend 
upon your ability as a salesman. 

I do not know your neighborhood but in 
my own about half of the roadside markets 
sell soft drinks, hotdogs, candy or some- 
thing else besides farm products. Then 
there are those operated by traders and 
cheap buyers who will sell anything they 
can and misrepresent their wares as being 
fresh from the farm and grown by them- 
selves. 

These outfits have disgusted many 
motorists until they will not stop at even 
| the bona fide, well kept, quality product, 
| markets. W. C. Smith 





NEW way to rout that old pest | 


The Roadside Market | 


OLKS who buy at roadside markets ap- | 
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MOM SAYS 
THE NEW 


FLIT 


“| POWDER 

. WILL KILL 
| THOSE & 

| REDANTS 





THE BEST INSECT POWDER | EVER 
DEVELOPED—95% active ingre- 
dients. Sure death toall crawl- 
ing insects. Harmless to man 


and pets. Easy and clean touse. 
Two sizes, 10¢ and 25¢. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF FLIT SPRAY 
Copr. 1935, Stanco Inc. 


Worlds Lowest Priced 


— Quality uy 
Hom 


‘493 


Save $200 to $800. Price in- 


Buy direct from Mill. S 

cludes all lumber readi-cut, millwork, windows, 

doors, interior woodwork, hardware, ar ‘glass, nails, 
@ pay 


BUILD IT YOURSELF 


Aladdin’s famous Readi-cut System saves labor costs and 


paints, varnish and stains. 


lumber waste. Complete plans for quick, easy erection. 
FREE Catalog shows many designs in Homes, 

Summer Cottages, Garages, Filling Stations, Tour- 
ist Cottages and Roadside Stores. Write for it ye Address 
nearest office. Ask for Catalo: 


THE ALADDIN CO. BaxcmaMiisan 


HowTo SecureA 


hay or small grain is removed from the | 


| times? Train now for a Government 








GovernmentPosition 


Why worry about strikes, layoffs, hard 





Job. Many examinations expected. In- 
creased salaries, steady work, travel, 
good pay. Open to citizens 18 to 50. Let 
me help you become a Railway Postal 
Clerk, Post Office Clerk, City Mail Carrier, 
Rural Carrier—or help you get into any other 
Government job you want. | was a Secretary 
Examiner of Civil Service Commission for 
Years. Have helped thousands. 


My 82-page book telig “ 
Now FREE about v't. jobs and 
how I help to qualify you to get one. Send the coupon for your copy y today 


PATTERSON, Civil Service 
PatTenson SCHOOL, 1007 = tide. Rochester, N.Y. 
Please send me, without obligation, your free book, ‘‘How to Secure a 
Government Position. 
nn —e 











| Salesmen Wanted 





Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa, Indiana, 
Michigan, Missouri, Minnesota, 
| Nebraska, Kansas, Ohio, New York, 
Pennsylvania and New England 

| 


HE Farm Journal now has several 

permanent, well-paying all-the-year- 

around positions open for reliable, 
steady men in each of these states. 


Previous selling experience desirable, 
but not required. Applications desired 
only from honest, truthful, respectable 
men, with some knowledge of farming, 
who are willing to be away from home, 
and who will work six days a week. 

All men hired will be given special indi- 
vidual training in the field under an 
expert, before being allowed to travel 
alone. Also, there is quick advance- 
ment for men who make good. 


Write at once, stating age, qualifications 
for position, business experience, whether 
you own or have the use of an automo- 
bile and when you can start. 


| ATI NAL 

| The farm Journal 
Sales Department 

| 


Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Take Your Choice 


of these MANY 


FINE 


$1.00 





Handy 
Needlecase 


need for 
this sum- 


mer's sewing. A needle 


GIFTS 


EVEREADy 


Flashlight 


A handy light to have around 
A single turn of the barrel gives 
a brilliant flood light. Another 
turn and you have a sharp 400 
foot beam which will light the 
way clear out to the barn. Given 
complete with bulb and bat- 
teries for two or more sub- 
scriptions amounting to $1.50. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES are 


for 4 yrs.; 2 yrs. 50c, or 


on trial, | yr. 25c. 





for every purpose and 
a handy pair of nickel-plated embroidery scissors 


besides. 138 pieces, 


all in an attractive Royal 


Blue or Mandarin Red leatherette folder. Con- 


venient size 3” x 5” 


when closed. Given for 


only two subscriptions at 25c each. 


2-Bladed 
JACK KNIFE 
A big two-bladed Remington 


es Knife. 


handle. 
amber. 


each. 


TYPEWRITER 













Easy to open. 
andsome, durable Pyremite 


CHECKERBOARD 
CAKE PANS 


Three 9-inch pans with 
special checkerboard 
mould. Makes unusu- 
ally attractive cakes. 
Something ‘‘different’’. 
Baked in these unique 
pans your cakes will be 
the feature of your church 
bazaars and fairs this 
winter. Given for two or 
three subscriptions 
amounting to 75 cents. 






Colors green or 
Blades of fine ‘ 
quality tempered steel. 
Here's a knife that will 
hold the kind of a keen 
edge you like. Yours 
for only 2 subscrip- 
tions at 25 cents 


A practical type- 
writer for children 
and grownups 
alike. Compact 
and well built 
zane * Does almost 
my anything a 
big type- 
writer will do. 





Given for 


two or more subscriptions totaling $1.00. 


HOW TO ORDER 


Your own renewal 


counts towards any of 


these gifts. Send names and addresses of all 
subscribers along with the money you collect 
and tell us which gift you want. It will be 


sent promptly. 


Address Dept. 735 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


Washington Square, 


Philadelphia, Pa, 
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SENSELESS SLAUGHTER 


These hawks, shot at one spot for ‘‘sport"’ on their migration, would have destroyed 
thousands of rats, mice, grasshoppers and other farm pests 


Short-Sighted “Sport” 


By Joseph W. Tatum 


Delaware Valley Ornithological Club 


EAR the town of Drehersville, in 

Pennsylvania, the southward flight 

of the hawks in the fall is concen- 
trated in a narrow valley, through which 
the birds can coast for miles on rigid wings 
down the steady wind. 

At several points they come close to the 
mountains, and for many years a lot of 
so-called ‘‘sportsmen”’ took up positions on 
the rocky shelves and indiscriminately shot 
at everything that went by; not sparing 
even Turkey Vultures, Osprey or legally 
protected birds. 

No use was made of them, and they 
were not even picked up. Many wounded 
birds starved to death hanging in trees or 
wherever they landed. The cruelty of this 
so-called sport was appalling, but there 
seemed no legal way to stop it. 

Last year, however, bird lovers and real 
sportsmen, led by the Emergency Conser- 
vation Association of New York, bought 
the entire mountain, posted and policed it, 
and ended the worse than useless slaughter 
of these hawks, most of which are now 
known to be beneficial. 


To Shoot or Not to Shoot? 


ROM the viewpoint of the farmer, it is 

better to shoot NO hawks than to shoot 
ALL hawks, and the larger ‘chicken’ 
hawks, so-called, have been proven to be 
one of the farmer’s best friends. Aside 
from the aesthetic value of hawks, whose 
wonderful flight and courage we must ad- 
mire, most hawks and owls are the farmer’s 
greatest insurance against hordes of de- 
structive rats and mice. 


No sane person will deny that all the 
large hawks may take an _ occasional 
chicken or bird, but in many authenticated 
instances hawks have been known to come 
down in a pen of chickens or young quail, 
and catch a rat which would do more 
damage in a night than the hawk would 
in a month. 

A few of the hawks seem to prefer birds 
or fowl for most of their food, but they 
are so hard to distinguish from the good 
ones that it is safest to give your poultry 
a protection and let all hawks 
ive. 


Little Damage to Poultry 


UCH money and years of time were 

spent to get real information on this 
subject, and the verdict seems to be 75 to 
80 per cent favorable to hawks and owls 
as a whole, with some of them running as 
high as 95 per cent beneficial to the farmer 
as applied to poultry, game and song birds 
combined. As to poultry alone not one 
hawk in 20 ever touches it because they 
do not trust human beings, and will not 
come close enough. 

The old idea that ‘‘the only good hawk 
is a dead hawk,” in the light of present 
information must be discarded for a more 
sane policy of discrimination or tolerance. 
If you see a hawk around your buildings 
or poultry yard, do not run for the gun, 
but if you fear he is being tempted by 
your chicks, shoo him out to the fields, 
where he will immediately go to work for 
you in ridding your place of destructive 
rodents and insects. 
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The new hired man drove the hay-loader into the wrong field 
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It has long been a theory of mine that 
agriculture could be made one of the 
most cultural in the whole range of 
studies and an agricultural school the 
center of a very high type of culture. For 
has not agriculture intimate relations 
with chemistry and physics, with botany 
and zoology, with transportation and 
with commerce, with banking and the 
development of society, and with politics? 
—E. D. Burton, formerly President of 
the University of Chicago. 











With the Young Farmers 


EFERENCE to livestock corpora- 
R tions as a means of financing F. F. A. 

chapters has raised the question: 
“How is the livestock corporation started, 
and how does it work?”’ Something like 
this: 

1. Chapter furnishes member choice 
gilt six months old. 

2. Member agrees to practise McLean 
county system of swine raising. 

3. Member agrees to feed approved ra- 
tion acceptable to F. F. A. directors, to use 
reasonable care to prevent sickness, injury. 

4. Member agrees to breed gilt to boar 
acceptable to directors of the corporation. 

5. Member pays transportation costs to 
his farm. 

6. Chapter assumes all death risk and 
veterinary expense on gilt until she 
changes hands; chapter member agrees to 
vaccinate and bear other veterinary ex- 
pense on litter. 

7. Chapter shall in return for the gilt 
and her use receive at six months of age 
two choice gilts and one choice boar. 

8. If original gilt proves sterile, chapter 
shall furnish another. Or, if she for any 
reason loses her litter she shall be kept over 
for a second litter and the chapter will get 
two gilts from this litter. 

9. Chapter to have privilege of showing 
gilt and member the privilege of showing 
litter until ownership changes. 

10. Failure to abide by rules provides 
sufficient reason for recall of gilt. 

The chapter is never called upon to keep 
the gilts. For example, upon arriving at 
six months of age the member to receive 
the gilts gets them directly from the other 
member’s farm, thus relieving the cor- 
poration of any responsibility in caring for 
them or the expense in feeding them. 


G Groseclose F. F. A. chapter, Nas- 
sawadox, Va., pulled the biggest stunt in 
its life last summer when it went to A 
Century of Progress, Chicago. ‘‘We went 
in a truck, making the trip a sort of tour,” 


writes Reporter Frank Mapp. ‘Ten days 
were given to the trip, three days on the 
road each way and four days at the fair. 

“A deck was built in the top of the 
large covered truck and the baggage was 
stowed there. Then low benches were 
built along the sides and auto cushions 
placed on them. Two steel cots were 
opened in the front end of the truck bed 
and a regular bed mattress put on them. 
In that we had a most comfortable ride. 
When we were tired we could lie down on 
the bed and sleep and when sitting up we 
had comfortable seats at all times. By 
being able to lie down and move around 
at will we were never tired. 

“We feel that the World’s Fair trip 
was the best one we have attempted. 
Everything went off smoothly and every- 
body had a good time. Our tour of the 
Swift’s Packing House was one of the most 
interesting events of the whole ten-day 
trip. We hope next year to be able to 
take another trip just as good as this one.” 


@ Three good plays can be secured 
from the Department of Rural Social 
Organization, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. They are ‘“‘The Market,’ ‘“‘Cheese 
It,” and ‘“‘Yesterday’s Rations.’”’ These 
may be produced free of royalty in New 
York, but permission to do so must be 
secured from the Department, from whom 
also copies of the plays can be purchased. 


GC. For outstanding progress in 4-H club 
work in 1934, Saint Louis county, Minn., 
is to receive a $10,000 community club 
house from Sears Roebuck, in a contest 
conducted by the National Committee on 
Boys and Girls Club Work. The house is 
to be built this summer and presented to 
a non-profit corporation set up by the 
community. Honorable mention was 
given Tippecanoe county, Ind.; Black 
Hawk county, Iowa, and Rock county, 
Wis. Illinois, Kansas, Michigan, Nebraska 
and South Dakota also were entered. 











ABSORBINE WILL 
RELIEVE THAT SPRAIN! 





Horses like Absorbine—they know how 
fast it relieves inflamed tendons, swol- 
len knees, ankles and bruised muscles 
and strains—takes away the pain—lets 
them work during treatment. Won’t 
blister or remove hair. Economical be- 
cause a little goes so far. $2.50 a bottle 
at all druggists. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 





use DR.HESS INSTANT 
LOUSE KILLER 


SUMMER RASH 


ITCHING STOPPED QUICKLY 


Even the most stubborn itching of insect bites, 
athlete’s foot, eczema, and many other skin afflic- 
tions quickly yields to cooling, antiseptic, liquid 
D. D. D. Prescription. Its gentle oils soothe the 
irritated and inflamed skin. Clear, greaseless and 
stainless—dries fast. Stops itching instantly. A 35c 
trial bottle, at drug stores, proves it—or money back. 


D.D.D. PAshoription 












available $125-$175 
month. Cabin. Hunt, 
trap, patrol. Qualify im- 
4 mediately. Write 
RAYSON SERVICE BUREAU, D-43, Denver, Colo. 


AND HAY FEVER 
ASTHMA reiieven 2: 
I will send any sufferer a $1.25 


bottle of Lane’s Treatment by mail on FREE TRIAL. Ifit 
satisfies send me £1.25. If not your report cancels charge. 
address D. J. Lane, 228 Lane Gidg., St. Marys, Kansas 


TRAVEL FOR “UNCLE SAM” 












START Railway Postal Clerks 


$158.00 (~~ FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


Month 7 Dept. T325, Rochester, N. Y. 
u ‘ 2 Sirs: Rush, without charge, 
any Carty (1) 82-page book describing U. S 


government 
examinations - 


Government jobs; (2) Send list of 
expected 2) - 


Government jo 


Mail F 4 ees Sees ae aes, ee We eee 
Coupon ’ 
Today ‘ Address 





Sourwood 
Mountain 


the engine and rig up a big drum, and operate the ditcher on 
power take-off. Progress was mortally slow then, and it grew 
slower and slower as the ditch depth sank lower. The strata down 
there were changing, too. Instead of rich black soil the excavator 
buckets were bringing up gravel and even sizable stones. 

‘Tiff,’ said Mitt on the morning of the third day of their 
efforts, “if we hit rock in the knoll we're licked.” 

“Licked nothing!’ retorted Tiff. “If we hit rock we'll get 
dynamite and blast it out of there.”’ 

“I’m at the end of my rope,”’ confessed Mitt. ‘This take-off 
rig has cleaned me. If we have to do much blasting I’m sunk.”’ 


Continued 
from page 23 


HEY hit rock just before sundown. Hit it so hard and so 

suddenly that the bucketchain smote fire and shrieked harshly. 
Then locked solidly. And the engine, running under a full head 
of steam and unattended, hesitated a second, then snorted ter- 
rifically when the governor opened. Belched a great burst of 
black smoke upward and, before Tiff could reach the throttle to 
close it, snapped the excavator chain like so much wrapping 
twine. 

Mitt leaped down into the ditch. 

“Just as I feared,’”’ he said morosely, ‘‘we’ve hit a ledge of 
that old blue rock. Broke the excavator all to thunder. Guess 
that ends our swamp drain experiment.”’ 

Hammer in hand Tiff leaped down beside him. Smote the 
rock a tremendous blow. The rock spat fire and the hammer 
glanced, all but braining Mitt. Tiff grunted. 

‘Hard asiron!”’ he growled. ‘‘Shoot all the better. We can take 
that chain in and have it welded and bring out some dynamite.”’ 

“Told you,” said Mitt testily, “that I haven’t a red cent. 
And my credit is stretched so far it’s ready to crack.” 

“I got a little money,” Tiff assured him. ‘‘Reckon Tennessee 
money is good here, isn’t it?” 


Topics 


in Season 


are tackling their problems from that angle find them half 
solved at the start. 


Continued 
from page 4 


Here’s one way to fight the louse: 
Don’t raise chicks in the laying house. 


G Overhead irrigation is not the mysterious subject it used 
to be, nor so expensive either. One of the pioneers in the busi- 
ness has perfected a drilling machine for farm use, so that farmers 
can drill the holes in the pipe and build their own irrigation 
lines. The machine does not have to be bought—it can be 
rented. Accurate drilling for the sprinkler nozzles is highly 
essential, hence the importance of this machine, with which a 
beginner can do a good job. If the drilling is not done accurately, 
the sprinkler nozzles will not set in at the 
right angle and the irrigation system will 
not do the right kind of watering. Drill- 
ing your own pipe is one way of cutting 
the corners on cost. 


Alfalfa, sweet clover, 
Make farm and farmer laugh all over. 


G Despite unprecedented drouth and 
feed shortages, a new state standard 
which tops anything for the past 25 years 
was set up for milk and butterfat production by Illinois dairy 
cows last year. The highest average production in the 25 years’ 
history of dairy herd improvement association work was made 
in 1934 by the 895 herds belonging to these associations. The 
average for each cow was 8,470 pounds of milk and 324.9 pounds 
of butterfat. The average production for all cows in the United 
States last year slipped to the lowest level in ten years. The 
estimated average production of all cows in the state is estimated 


THE FARM 


JOURNAL 
“Tiff,’’ said Mitt, ‘‘you’ve helped me enough. It may cost 
five hundred dollars to cut through this ledge. I don’t know 
when I can pay you back.” 
“And I’m not asking,” said Tiff. ‘‘Let’s get this chain off. 
It’s nearly supper time, and I can eat the hind leg of a dead 
horse.”’ 


FTER supper they drove into town. It was dark before 
they started, and Tiff was obliged to sit astride the hood 
and hold a lantern so that Mitt could see to drive, since the 
car lights were out of commission. It was late when they ar- 
rived; much later before they succeeded in getting the chain 
welded and a supply of dynamite with drilling bits. Then Tiff 
recollected that he was out of tobacco and the stores were closed. 
“Get it down at Smead’s pool hall,’’ Mitt told him. ‘‘They 
stay open about all night.” 

There was still a crowd in the place, and the air was redolent 
with tobacco smoke and other none too agreeable odors. 

Tiff tested the air with his nose. ‘‘Somebody,”’ he declared, 
‘*keeps a mighty strong-smelling mule around here.’”’ He rapped 
on the showcase with a coin to attract attention. 

‘“‘Why don’t you mention its color?”” asked Mitt idly as he 
watched Swifty Smead pick his way behind the counter. He 
marked, as Swifty faced Tiff that the two were nearly of the same 
height. Tiff’s eyes widened when they fell upon Smead. 

‘‘Well, well!” he said, “‘if it ain’t ol’ Swifty, himself! Another 
buddy in arms! How’s the old tomato can, Swifty, and did you 
bring back them Paree stripes I lent you over there?”’ 

Smead’s face darkened as he recognized Tiff. ‘‘What’ll it be, 
gentlemen?” he asked stiffly. 

Tiff chuckled. ‘Cold way to greet an old buddy, ain’t it, 
Swifty?”’ he asked. ‘‘Couple packages of Mail Pouch.” He 
took the tobacco and looking Smead straight in the eye said 
significantly, ‘‘Any time those Paree stripes shows signs of 
fading, kindly notify me and I'll be glad to renew them without 
charge.” 

Smead looked at Tiff with an ugly glare as they went out, 
and Mitt wondered uneasily what was between the two. If it 
was anything serious, it might mean trouble, and plenty of it. 

Continued in August 


od > 


at about 180 pounds of butterfat. Hence, the new state record 
for the association herds is a tribute to the progress which the 
member dairymen are making toward more profitable pro- 
duction through better feeding, breeding and management of 
their herds. 


The silo is a tower of strength, 
It gives your feed both breadth and length. 


@. Seeded as late as July, Sudan grass will make pasture. 
Four or five weeks from seeding you can turn the cows on it. 
L. E. Thatcher, Ohio Experiment Station, suggests seeding as 
follows: 

The seedbed for Sudan grass should be well fitted, with the 
plow layer well settled and firmed and with enough loose surface 
soil to cover the Sudan grass seed shallow. The seed may be 
sown with a grain drill, using the wheat feed and setting it to 
sow two pecks of wheat to the acre. This will sow about 25 
pounds of Sudan grass seed per acre. If the drill sows too much 
seed when set at the lowest rate, the seed may be mixed with 
cracked corn, bran, or similar materials. The grass and clover 

seed box of the ordinary drill will not 
sow the required amount of Sudan grass 


One thing can be said for Peter Tumble- seed. The special alfalfa and grass 
down—he is generous about lending 
things. The trouble 
the things he lends are almost always 
borrowed from somebody else. John 
Anderson came after his post-digger the 
other day, but Peter had loaned it to 
somebody, and couldn’t remember who. 
John will get it back some day—maypbe. 


seed disk drills are ideal for sowing 
Sudan grass seed. 

If it is necessary to broadcast the seed, 
best results are obtained by sowing the 
seed after cultipacking the seedbed. The 
seed will collect in the cultipacker fur- 
rows and will be covered at the proper 
depth by crossing the furrows with a 
harrow or weeder. 

Sudan grass requires a fertile soil in order to support a luxuriant 
growth for midsummer pasture. Plowing under manure will 
help to give this good growth and drilling on 150 to 200 pounds 
per acre of 20 per cent superphosphate fertilizer will add greatly 
to the effectiveness of the manure. On unmanured land of 
only average productivity, 200 to 250 pounds of a complete 
fertilizer, such as 4-12—4 or 4-10—6, may be used, or on more 
productive soils, 2-12—6 or 0-14-6. 
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Keeping Well 


HE condition of varicose veins is one 

which may occur anywhere (hemor- 
rhoids for instance are varicose veins), but 
it usually refers to a bulging of the veins 
in the leg, oftimes including the thigh. Due 
to the poor nutrition of the part from 
defective circulation, ulcers may accom- 
pany these dilated veins and we have as 
the result a most obstinate condition with 
which to deal. There are several causes 
chief among them poor heart action which 
doesn’t push the blood along fast enough; 
being on one’s feet for long periods; over- 
weight; infections such as pneumonia; 
surgical operations; childbirth. 

Up to very recent years the surgical 
outpatient departments in every hospital 
were chiefly occupied with the care of 
these cases. They never were cured and 
came for years and years. If by dint of 
extraordinary patience on the part of the 
patient and the untiring zeal of the 
doctor, the condition finally showed im- 
provement and the ulcer healed; in a few 
weeks it or another had broken open again 
and the dreary process was repeated. 

Unfortunately most of these sufferers 
have to be on their feet a large part of the 
time so such treatment gave no lasting 
help. Removing by surgery affected part 
of veins was not particularly successful 
either. 

Injection Treatment is Simple 


F late years a more simple and satis- 

factory procedure has been evolved, that 
of injecting the veins to obliterate them 
entirely, an operation similar to that done 
for the treatment of hemorrhoids which 
our readers will remember formed the 
subject of a previous article. The sim- 
plicity of the treatment makes it one 
which can be done in the doctor’s office. It 
is practically without pain and permits 


one to continue at his work. 
It is impossible to say how many in- 
jections will be necessary and how long 


the cure will take. All cases of varicose 
veins are not suitable for this treatment 
because the circulation in the part may be 
so generally poor that it would not be safe 
to obliterate any of the vessels. For this 
reason it is essential to choose an expert 
if this treatment is decided upon. For 
those who suffer mildly or who are not fit 
subjects for operation there are measures 
which afford some relief. 

The circulation will respond to regular 
douching of the leg with cold water for 
two minutes, then upward massage for 
15 or 20 minutes; keep the legs elevated 
as much as possible; lie on the back and 
raise the legs vertically against the wall 
for 15 minutes, massaging from ankle to 
thigh. A bandage should always be worn 
smoothly applied from the toes to the 
knees. If ulcers complicate the situation 
the injection treatment will cause them 
to heal. 

When this treatment is for any reason 
not desirable, the ulcer may be cured by 
cleaning it, covering it with a layer of 
dry gauze the thickness of the finger, and 
over that a rubber sponge extending two 
fingers breadths beyond the ulcer. Then 
apply an adhesive elastic bandage from 
the toes to the knee. Change the gauze 
every two days and healing will take place 
in from three to eight weeks. But if you 
are a good subject for the injection treat- 
ment you will save time, money and suffer- 
ing by having it done. Dr. E. C. Dubois | 
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chicks, eggs and pet stock with or without illustrations, 
$3.00 an agate line, $42.00 an inch; minimum 5 lines. 


lication. Cash m 





The FARMERS’ TRADING POST 


Display Advertisements of livestock, poultry, baby Classified Advertisements ——— Seoter 6 


Gooy must conch an by the 38th of the sesend month prevedin x the 
ust accompany order 


e or il- 
lustration, 40 cents a wor words. 
Initials, single letters and figures count as one word. 
month of pub- 
jew advertisers please give references. 








FUR BEARING ANIMALS 


RAISE RABBITS FOR US 








i" foucw ¥ witht MARKETS SEVERY WHER e, 
ilustroted beck end catalog, af AMER! 
RAGErT  heneteeey | and monthly Peat bulletin chowag 
ames of puvers in various parts of America who 
tinuously bay all rabbi ‘ered them. All for 10 SS. "Addres 
OUTDOO 103 Main Street, NEW CITY, N.Y. 





R ENTERPRISE Co., 





FROG RAISING 


Raise Frogs For Us 


We supply stock and buy what you raise. No experience 
ag? Small ponds start P hol Any climate suitable. 

Our FREE book a ‘‘Fortune in ont en 6 everything. 
AMERICAN FROG CANNING Co., 5 (150-H) New Orleans, La. 








DOGS 
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H Fox and Cat hounds, Wolf 
Setters and Pointers and Deer hounds, Coon and 
Opossum hounds, Bear and Lion hounds, Varmint and 
Rabbit hounds. Shipped for trial. Catalog 10 cents. 
BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, Dept. G, Berry, Ky. 


PAIR, “MALE AND FEMALE, Rabbit Hounds. Medium 
size, 3% years old, extra nice lookers good voices. Raised 
and trained together, not relation. Good starters in briars, 
brush and swamps— will stay with rabbit until shot or 
holed. Hole barkers. Fast, true trailers. Hard, “" 
drivers. Not man or gun shy. Pair $18.00, 10 days tr 

Bank reference. Odell Kennel, Murray, Ky. 


COONHUNTERS: Who are looking for the best try one of 
Kentucky’s Thoroughly trained Four year old male redbone 
and bluetick coonhounds, rabbit and fox a, priced to 
sell on trial with written oan 4 7 mone arantee. 
C. Lewis, Ly entucky 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS. Coon, Fox, Rabbit and 
Combination Hunters. Trial. Guaranteed. Blueticks, Red- 
bones, Blacktans. Free Catalogue 

Kaskaskia Kennels, J12, Herrick, Illinois 


COON, OPOSSUM, FOX, Rabbit and combination hunting 
hounds : shipped for trial. Write for free literature show- 
ing pictures. State do interested. 

Kentucky Coonhound Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky — 


SPORTSMEN : 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight Cooners, 
Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds, Cheap. 
List Free. msey Creek Kennels, Ramsey, Illinois 


$15.00 BUYS my 2 year old fullblooded h d, shipped 
COD. Write for free description and literature. 
Brummett Kennels, Paducah, Kentucky 























LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY SUPPLIES 





I. C. AND CHESTER WHITE Bosse, Bred Gilts, Sows, 
Choice Pigs no kin. Pedigreed, Prolifi 
Fred Ruebush, Sciota, Illinois 


RAISE GOATS for Profit and | Health. Monthly magazine. 
25¢ yearly; 5 months 10c. 
Dairy Goat Journal, Dept. 17. Fairbury, Nebraska 


MILKING MACHINE RUBBER nearly half price. Guar- 
anteed quality. Improved teat-cup suitable all pipe line 
milkers. Better, faster milking. Allowance made old 
shells. Save eg 4 Write for price list. Rite-Way 
Products Co., Dept. 22 , 4009 N. Tripp Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ABORTION—Lasting immunity one vaccination. Govern- 
ment lice Money back — Free abortion 
literature. Farmers Serum & Supply Co., Department 10, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


cows. OR MARES slow to settle? Use Black Lily, before 

service. Proven treatment. Satisfaction or money back. 

85¢ for one, $2.20 for 4, Postpaid. Breeders catalogue free. 
Haines Holstein Farm, 442, Detroit Lakes, Minnesota 





SEEDS, PLANTS & NURSERY STOCK 


HARDY ALFALFA SEED $7.50, Grimm Alteite 00.68, 
Red Clover $11.00, Sweet Clover $5.00. All 60 Ib. bushel. 
Track Concordia. Return seed if not satisfied. 

Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas 





EDUCATIONAL 


oo ee LDA 


WANTED: Names men-women, 18-50, wishing steady 
Government Jobs. Summer examinations expected. Start 
$105.00-$175.00 month. Common education usually sufficient. 
Qualify now. Write today sure, for full particulars, sample 
qualifying tests and list positions. 

Franklin Institute, Dept. T31, Rochester, N. Y. 


BRIDGEPORT HOSPITAL School of Nursing, Bridg 
Connecticut. 400 beds—offers three-year course to high 
school graduates meeting college entrance eee. 
pone rience includes a Cc 
Visiting ay pply to Director, “School of 
ocho, Bridgeport copital TEridgeport, Conn. 


MEN WANTED—We pay pow 8 railroad fare to Nashville. 
Let us train you to be an oqpert ut and 
help you get a ge job. The cost to you is small. For 
free booklet writ 

Nashville dune School, Dept. 280, Nashville, Tenn. 


USED CORRESPONDENCE Courses and Educational 

Books sold or rented. Inexpensive. Money-back guaran- 
’ Write for Free Catalog Listing 4000 bargains. 

(Courses bought.) Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Alabama 


FOREST JOBS available $125-$175 month. Steady. Cabin. 
Hunt, trap, patrol. Qualify immediately. Write 
Rayson Service, B-43, asa “Colorado 
WANTED. Names men wishing Government jobs. jobs. $141. 00 
month. Full particulars—sample tests, 
nklin Institute, Dept. T23, Rochester, a. v. 
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HATCHED AND SOLD BY THE GOLDEN RULE 
REDUCED SUMMER PRICES. Order from this adv. ° 
pert euality a one by stained antigen method for 
ship 







so 100 400 600 
Wh., Buff & Br. Lechorns, Anconas.... $4.00 7.75 31.00 45.00 
Wh., Br'd & Bf. Rks, Wh. Wyn.. Bf. Orp. 4,50 8.75 35.00 $1.00 
8.C.4R.C.R.L. Reds, Bf., Bl. & Wh. Mins. 4.50 8.75 35.00 51.00 
Silver Laced Wyan., New Hampshire Reds 5.50 10.25 41.00 58.50 
Black & White Giants, Light Brahmas... 6.00 11.50 46.00 66.00 
Mammoth White Pekin Ducklings ..... 8.50 16.00 64.00 = = 

aH 


Write for Special Prices on Ase’d. Lt. eavy Chicks. 
Mating oy s only l‘¢c additional. Gold Noting ange & 4 
Catalog FREE. Satis action guaranteed ig 
ecLeEn auLs HATCHERY, BOX 10, BucrRus, OHIO 


DAVIS CHICKS; 2.299-902.% rear. 10,000 

tisfie stomers. WHY? 

High quality chicks,” ressonable rices and 14 day 

grotection agaicst ible Shicks from wee 

rred, Buff, White” Rocks, Reds, 

Wrands. , Buff Orps., ee ite Minorcas, 

34. 25- (Imported) Tom Barron W ; Lege. also 

f., Br. Lege. and Ance. $6.45. 100; $31.7 ‘Hvy. 

Mixed $6.-100. Asstd. Mixed od 5.00, @ pay postage. 

Catalogue free. DAVIS S$ POULTRY FARM, Rt. 17, RAM: whe) IND. 
(All Chicks hatched in New 65,000 oo Umit Sm 

SPECIAL 


MAPLE LAWN CHICKS 35521 


$6.50 and up. 13 leading breeds. All Breeders 
blood tested the —- method. Write for 24 
3 page catalog fiving full details of all breeds and 


prices. All Chicks electric hatched. 
MAPLE] LAWN HATCHERY, Box F, McAlisterville, Pa. 


20th CENTURY CHICKS 


S.C. Whit 
White @Barred Rocks.) aes 


8. C. Reds & Wyandottes) 
Also 6 other breeds and Ducklings. Order from this ad or send 


for catalog. Box 
20th CENTURY HATCHERY, New Washington, Ohio 








G 











are what you want 
when you, buy baby ff» . 
ohleke and turkey 
poults. shee’ dy to 
moony s ou order from Boote's, ‘ 


Hatchers of chicks and‘ ek 


BOOTE’S HATCHERIES 
Department J, - - Worthington, Minnesota 


$25 A WEEK FOR YOU 


and work 12 hours a week, breed PR Royal squabs, sell for 
double other poultry. For details (illustrated) write usfor 
1936 free Library 4, send 3-ct. stamp for mailing. 
PR Squab Co. 300 H. St., Melrose, Mass. 


THORNWOOD BLOODED CHICKS — Hatched in World’s 
Largest Incubators, make record Layers and extra pound 
Broilers, which insures you highest west at lowest cost to 
raise, AA Grade Cpecial Soe Selected) all Bloodtested (Antigen 
Method) Per 100, Prepaid: White, Buff, . gy ghorns, 
Anconas, $6.50; Barred, white. But Roe ks, Reds, White 
Wyandottes, $7.00; Buff Orpi ey Black Giants, 
White, Buff Minorcas, $8.00; Si —_ Ke yandottes, Jer- 
sey White Giants, $9.00; Heavy Mixed Breeds, $6.50; As- 
sorted, $5.50. 100% Live Delivery Guaranteed. Catalog 
Free. Thornwood, Box 403, Crandall, Indiana 


NARRAGANSETT TURKEY Book Free. It tells all about 
the wonderful new Narragansett turkeys which are so easy 
to raise and lay their eggs at home with the chickens. It 
tells how to get started with these turkeys that do not wilt 
and droop and sleep and die, but grow and feather up and 
fatten from the day they hatch. Gives records of remarkable 
results with turkeys all over the U. 8. Interesting: pamphiet 
of instructive ‘turkey talk’’ free to  anemeen Address, 
Burns W. Beall, R-5, Cave City, Kentucky 


SALEM’S Q S QUALITY ¢ CHICKS, Barred, Buff, White Rocks, 
Reds, Wyandottes and Orpiny tone, Minorcas, $6.70-100 ; 
Silver Laced, Columbian Wyandottes, $7.20-100 ; Giants and 
Brahmas, $9.00-100: «,White, Buff and Brown Leghorns, 
Anconas, $6.00; Heavy Mixed, $6.00-100: Assorted Mixed. 
$5.50-100. Chicks postpaid, live arrival guaranteed. We 
hatch the year round. 
Salem Hatchery & Poultry Farm, Box 10, Salem, Ind. 


CHICKS; 10 Years Denoting Large English White Leg- 
horns. All Flocks Bloodtest Catalog Free. 
Willacker Leghorn Farm, Box Fy. New- Washington, oO. 


HATC HING EVERY WEEK year ‘around. 20 main breeds. 
Prompt deliveries. Get catalog and discounts. 
Clover Valley Poultry Farm, Box 14, Ramsey, Ind. 


BLOODTESTED CHICKS. Hybrids or sixteen purebred 
varieties as hatched or sexed. Priced right as every 
week. Wayne Hatchery, Ges City, Illinois 


PUREBRED ROCKS, Reds, Wyan. Orpingtons, Leghorns, 
$6.95 per 100; $34.00—500. 100% prepaid deliver Write 
Reinhart’s Hatchery, New Sa isbury, Ind. 


REDUCED PRICES BABY CHICKS—Jersey White Giants. 
America’s Heavyweight Fowl. White Minorcas, World's 
Best Producers. Goshen Poultry Farm, Goshen, Indiana 


BABY CHICKS—Barred Rocks, Reds. White Leghorns 
.50. BWD Antigen tested. Order now. Free circular. 
W. A. Lauver, 230 Kellerville Rd., McAlisterville, Pa, 
ROAST CAPON equals turkey! Unobstructed Vision 
Instruments, directions, highest endorsements, satisfaction 

guaranteed $5.00. Illustrated bulletin 3c. 
Burdin, Hamburg, N. Y. 


POULTRY TRIBUNE — Leading poultry magazine. Five 
years $1.00; six months trial 10c¢ in U. 
Poultry Tribune, Dept. C-29, Hoene Morris, Illinois 


BABY CHICKS: Save your money. 
5e chick plan today 
Robins Rest Poultry Farm, Milton, W. Va. 


QUALITY WHITE LEGHORNS, Barred-White Rocks, 
Reds, Wyandottes. All Flocks Bloodtested. Circular Free 
Willacker Leghorn Farm, Box F, New- Washington, O. 


Write for our new 


Also see THE FARMERS’ TRADING POST on pages 32 and 33 
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SEND FOR THIS amazing new ‘‘Herbalist Almana: 

Interesting ! Instructive! Educational! Contains hundré ds 
tested recipes for old- fashioned home remedies, salves and 
herb teas. Beautiful natural colored illustrations herbs 
and plants. Weather forcasts. When to plant and harvest 
Best fishing days and baits Recipes for cooking and 
Signs of the moon 








baking. Weights and measures. 
Historical events. Valuable information on poultry and 
building. Many other great features. Only 1l0c postpaid 


Write today! 145 West 112th St., Chicago 


$35.00 PER OUNCE for Gold Teeth, Watches, Jewelry. 100% 
full cash value mailed day shipment received. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or articies cheerfully returned Licensed 
Information free. Chicago Gold Smelting & Refining Co., 
300-R, Champlain Blidg., Chicago 


PATENTS—SMALL IDEAS may have large 
possibilities Write immediately for information on 
proceed and “‘Record of Invention’’ form. Delays a 
dangerous in patent matters Cc _— A. O’Brien, 87-W 
Adams Building, Washington, D. 


st PHOTOPLAY IDEAS for Talking Pictures accepted 
any form for free reading, criticism, copyright & sub- 
miasion to studios. Estab. 1917. Booklet free. Universal 
Scenario Co., 203 Meyer Bidg., Western and Sierra Vista, 
Hollywood, California 


*‘SHOP NOTES” — Hundreds Ways to do things easily. 
Carpentry, Painting, Auto Repairs, Concrete work, Piumb- 
ing, Electrical, Home Repairs Saves you dollars 332 
articles—224 pages 


Bottanic, 


commercial 
w to 





721 illustrations, only 50c 
Popular Mechanics Press, 631-D St. Clair, Chicago 
Pp 


“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES"’’—A book 
every farmer and horscmen should have. It is free; no 
obligation. Simply address; Beery School of Horseman- 
ship, Dept. 227, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


NEED CASH? Raise new, patented all-season mushroom; 
cellar, shed. Wholesaler (Established 1908) supplies, mate- 
ials; instructs, buys crops. Details Free. 
United, 3848-A68 Lincoln Ave., Chicago 

ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 prints, Oil Painted Enlargement, 
also valuable coupon on beautiful & x 10 hand painted en- 
largement, 25c. Quick service. Guaranteed work. Individual 
attention to each picture 

Janesville Film Service, Janesville, Wisconsin 


ELECTRIFIED FENCES reduce costs 80%. Controllers for 
110 and 32 Volt current. 30 days’ trial. Write 
One-Wire Fence Co., B-32, Whitewater, Wis. 


ROLL DE VEL OPED, Two prints each good negative 25¢ 
Reprints 24%c Enlargement coupon. Daily Service 
Willard’s, Box 3536-P, Cleveland Heights, 


“GOLDEN HEART” Tennessee’s Finest Mellow Natural 
Leaf, 10 pounds Smoking or Chewing, $1.50. Box Twist 
Free. Golden Heart Farms, Paris, Tenn 


Ohio 


BEAUTIFUL COLORED enlargement with each film de- 
veloped, 25e. Speedy Service. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. LaCrosse FilmCompany, LaCrosse Wis 


ELECTRIC LIGHT— Wind Driven—You build them. Simple 
direct drive—avtomatie control. Copyrighted blueprints. 
Write Wind Motor Electric, Ridgway, ten 


OLD MONEY WANTED. $5.00 to $2500.00 each paid for 


old coins. Buying ——- 10¢. 
Bob Cohen, Dept. 57, Muskogee, Oklahoma 


$10. THOUSAND For Used Stamps. $15 For Cents. 
£500.00 For Coins. Illustrated Book Values 10c Wanted 
Lincoln and Indianhead Cents. Rebussf, Cohoes, N. Y 


EIGHT GUARANTEED never fade glossy prints and two 


beautiful professional double weight enlargements. 25c 
Perfect Film Service, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 


RICHMAN’S CORN HARVESTER, POORMAN'’S price. 
Only $25 with bundle tying attachment. Free literature 
snowing harvester pictures. Process Company, Salina, Kan, 


CIGARETTE BURLEY, Extra mild, for smoking or chew- 
ing, 10 lbs. $1.25. Pipe or cigars free. 
Tobacco Union, B516, Bandana, Kentucky 


THREE STANDARD 5x7 Enlargements, 25c. Rolls de- 
veloped, two heavy Velvet enlargements, eight guaranteed 
fadeless prints 25c. Photofriend, Litchfield, Lilinois 
BURN WEEDS with New Five Gun. Write for Free Trial 
Offer and large illustrated Folder No. 222. 

Aeroi! Burner Company, West New York, New Jersey 


HAND COLORED ENLARGEMENT with each roll 25c. 
40 reprints 50c. Extra colored enlargements 4 for 55c 
Colorgraph, Dunning station, Chicago 


$100 A TON CERTAIN COMMON WEEDS, Roots, Herbs, 
Evergreens, Wild Flowers, etc. Instructions 10c. 
Q. Merritt, 1752 Nicholson, St. Louis, Missouri 


FILMS DEVELOPED 2 prints of each 25c ; 20 reprints 25c. 


Enlargements 8 x 10 25¢; 5 x 71 
Pine Photo, B-5134 Nevada, Chicago 


ELECTRIC OR GASOLINE Portable Lamp kills insects 
automatically, indoors or outside. $1.75 up. Literature 
free. Sauer Bros., E. Oakland, Calif 


SPECIAL TRIAL. 20 Reprints 25c. Films developed two 
prints each negative 25c. Three 6 x 7 Enlargements 25c. 
Skrudland, 4118-10 Overhill, Chicago 


KENTUCKY’S GUARANTEED Best Red Leaf, 10 pounds 
Chewing, or 12 pounds good mild Smoking, either $1.00. 
Farmers Pool, Murray, Ky. 


In 9AM out 5PM. Film developed 
two portrait-like enlargements, 25c. 
Mid-West Photo, Janesville, Wis. 


MILD, MELLOW smoking or red juicy chewing tobacco, 5 
Ibs. $1.00. Box cigars free. Strictly guaranteed. 
Farmers Tobacco Exchange, Mayfield, Ky. 


AMERICA’S GREATEST Photo Value. Rolls Developed— 
B- autiful DeLuxe Border prints, plus Paris Panel Enlarge- 
ment 25e. Artcraft, Mankato, Minn 


WANTED: Original Poems, Songs of all kinds for imme- 
diate and careful consideration. 
Dept. FJ, MMM Pub ishers, Studio Bldg., Portland, Ore 


ENLARGEMENTS 4 x 6 five for 25c. 5x7 three for 25c 
& x 10 _— for 35c. Special hand colored ease! mounted 
4x6, Enlargers, 1652 North Western, Chicago 


FILMS aaa ED. 25¢ coin. Two 5 x 7 enlargements, 
8 High Gloss Never Fade Prints. 
Club Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis. 


35 REPRINTS 25c (trial). Larger orders le per Reprint. 
Professional. 8x10 Enlargements 25c, send picture or 
negative. Studio, River Grove, Ill. 


8-HOUR SERVICE. 
8 guaranteed prints, 





Also see Farmers’ Trading Post on 
pages 31 and 33 
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Discouraged — HOUSEWIFE—‘‘Don’t you 
dare bring me any more of that milk. It’s 
positively blue.”’ 

FARMER— “It ain’t my fault, ma’m. Any 
cow would get dow nhearted with the price 
of milk as low as it is.”’ 


A Balanced Output—AG TEACHER—‘“‘Why 
is it that cream costs more than milk?” 
City FRESHMAN—‘‘Probably because 
it’s so much harder for the cow to sit on 
such a small bottle.” 
Beauty Skin Deep—CUSTOMER—“‘I don’t 
like the looks of that herring.”’ 
GROCER—‘“‘Well, madam, if it’s looks 
you’re after why don’t you try goldfish?” 


AAA, NRA, Etc.—-SHIPWRECKED BRAIN- 
TRUSTER—“‘I’ll have you know that in 
my own country, I’m regarded as a man 
of letters.”’ 

CANNIBAL CooK—‘“‘Good! 
you into alphabet soup.” 


We'll make 


GroomM—“Who_ put 


> 


Mistaken Identity 

mustard on the waffle? 
BRIDE—‘‘Oh, John! 

This is lemon pie.” 


How could you? 


“Oh, I think you 
than your 


GRETEL- 
better lookin’ 


Streamlined 
are jus’ lots 
daddy.” 
HANSEL— 
model.”’ 


“T ought to be. I’m a later 


Hadn’t Thought of That—STERN FATHER 
“I understand you want to become my 
son-in-law. Is that 


“Well, 





I thought I must have gone to 
It wasn’t till two hours later that 


self, 
work. 
I discovered the glass had fallen out of 


the frame.” 


Didn’t Fit—K1tT—‘“‘Did you see the lovely 


engagement ring Harry gave me last 
evening?” 
I was 


Kat—“‘Yes; it’s pretty, isn’t it? 
so sorry it was too large for me.” 


Uncle Levi Zink Says: 


Blushes “‘creep’’ over most girls faces be- 
cause if they ran they'd kick up too much 
dust. 


Some folks’ idea of harmony is a freckled- 
faced girl wearing a polka dot dress and a 
leopard skin coat. 


Women can keep a secret as well as men— 
but it takes more of them to do it. 


Many a good flea has gone to the dogs. 


It’s all right for a girl to want to hold her 
youth, but not while he’s driving. 


Maybe with that new 200-inch telescope 
somebody will soon be able to get a faint 
glimpse of prosperity. 


People will always have faults—so you 


might as well like people. Disliking them 
will not make them any better. 


MUST BE A DETOUR 








right’ 

SUITOR 
er—not exactly. I 
only wanted to 
marry your daugh- 
ter.” 


A True Gentleman 
SHRIMPP 
‘Banker Gates re- 
ally isn’t so bad as 
people think he is. 
He’s a very nice 
fellow when you 
know him. I went 
to him only last 
week to borrow 
$1,000 and he re- 








ceived me_ very 
cordially.” 
CRABBE — “Did 
he lend you the 
money?” 
SHRIMPP —‘‘No, 


but he hesitated a 
moment before re- 
fusing me.”’ 


Absent Minded 
Farmer — ‘‘You’re 
late this morning. 
What’s the rea- 
son?” 

NEW HIRED 
HAND—‘‘Well,. it’s 
like this. When I 


got up this morn- 
ing, I looked into 


























the mirror and 
couldn’t see my- 


“Excuse me, folks! Ain’t this where the new subway goes?” 
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Marketing Methods 
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Some selling suggestions that 
Cc Cc 
will make you money 


REDDR. TRASK uses a twelve-apple 
carton successfully in selling fruit 
from his Hilldale orchards at Sterling, 
Mass. Each apple is wrapped in paper, 
put into a separate compartment, a cir- 
cular is enclosed, carton is closed and 
sealed with the New England label of 
quality, customer’s address is written on, 
postage stamps are affixed, and the dozen 
apples are on their way. 
The circular Mr. Trask encloses is a 
clever one. The age-old idea of ‘‘an apple 
a day keeps the doctor away”’ is cartooned, 
and this cartoon is also used on stationery. 
Consumers who do not necessarily want 
so many apples, but good ones, are the ones 


who will buy a package like this—pro- 
vided the apples are as good as the 
MclIntosh’s Mr. Trask sent the writer last 
fall. M. G. K- 


Selling “Little Several years avo 
: we started in the 


Wunder Melons” : 
melon business 


with a small acreage, and have increased it 
until last season we marketed 300 acres. 
We attribute our success in the marketing 
to the fact that we started with a definite 
policy: ‘‘For every dollar spent for ‘Little 
Wunder Melons’ a dollar’s worth of value 
is received.”’ Therefore, we placed a little 
label on each melon guaranteeing its 
quality. Our slogan is: “For every one 
you find bad, we give you another.” 

When our acreage was small we sold in 
roadside markets and local stores. As our 
acreage increased we adopted other meth- 
ods of marketing. We purchased a one- 
ton truck and started for the larger cities; 
and Fort Wayne being the nearest, nat- 
urally there is where we went. For a 
number of years we marketed our output 
in the retail market and selling wholesale 
to the stores. The demand for our melons 
became greater, and soon the leading 
cities within a radius of 400 miles were 
calling for our melons. It became neces- 
sary to increase our acreage again, as well 
as our equipment for transportation. 

We then purchased a 115-ton truck 
which we used to haul our crop to these 
cities. After a few years of this (remember 
our slogan, ‘‘For every one you find bad, 
we give you another,’’) we found it neces- 
sary to increase our acreage and better 
methods of transportation again. This 
time we purchased two trucks with semi- 
trailers which haul ten tons each. During 
the rush season we also ship in refrigerator 
It is necessary at this time with the 


cars. 
large volume of business that we sell 
through the wholesale commission mer- 
chant. 





OE A 
A Box of Trask’s Mclntosh's 





At the present time we have a dealer in 
all the leading cities within a radius of 
400 miles. We adopted the trade name 
“Little Wunder’ and the consumer has 
become familiar with this brand. We at- 
tribute our success to the policy and slogan 
we adopted in the beginning. This slogan 
has so kept before us the importance of 
quality that it has never cost us much to 


live up to. 
G. E. Wunder, Howe, Ind. 


Rules for Amateur Now that sales 
Salesmen taxes are becom- 

ing so prevalent 
and in some places exemption is made for 
farmer-sold produce, it will follow that 
many country people and their families 
will build up retail trade routes. The fol- 
lowing rules may aid in bringing them 
success: 

Always know the price you will charge 
and do not waver. One price to all. Never 
educate your patrons to think if they wait 
until you start home you will sell cheaper. 
Better take the surplus home and use it 
yourself than to teach people to put off 
buying. 

Charge 
pect to pay cash. 
store prices. 

Never lower the quality no matter how 
much tempted, unless you sell it as second 
or third grade. 

Always be on time on your deliveries 
unless there are violent storms to interrupt. 

Always give a little overweight. Some- 
thing extra in the way of flowers, a few 
drop apples for jelly, extra vegetables or 
some trifle for the children will hold good 
patrons and win new ones. The sm:z!l 
cherry tomatoes always catch the ch'l- 
dren’s eyes. H.R 


“ash and people will always ex- 
Always be a little below 


, 
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AGENTS WANTED 
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MEN WANTED BY WORLD WIDE INDUSTRY. Write 
today for particulars about few good old Rawleizh Routes 
that have paid well for years. Established, profitable bus'- 
ness. Over 200 farm and home necessities. Industry a d 
—— main qualifications, but man with auto pri- 
ferr Give age, experience, references 

Rawleigh, Dept. G-N-FJN, Freeport, Illinois 


IF YOU WANT to get your groceries and household sup- 
plies at wholesale, and a wonderful chance to make $9 50 a 
day besides, write me immediately. Send no money; 
details mailed free. 

Albert Mills, 89146 Monmouth, Cincinnati, O. 


MARRIED MAN OR WOMAN with spare time to distri- 
bute free samples coffee, flavoring, food products and 
make customers. Must devote at least two hours daily and 
be satisfied with up to $3 in an hour. Permanent. 
Blair, Dept. 503-G, Lynchburg, Va. 

SMASH GO PRICES. Santos Coffee 12c 
Ib. 4-0z. Vanilla 8'4c. Razor Blades 10 for 8c. 100 sticks 
Chewing Gum 12c. Christmas Cards, 21 in box, lé4c. 150 


other bargains. Experience unnecessary. Write 
Carnation Co., FR-3, St. Louis, Missouri 


LOCAL AGENTS WANTED to Wear and Demonstrate 
Free Suits to friends. No canvassing. Up to $12 in a day 
easy. Experience unnecessary. Valuable demonstrating 
equipment, actual samples Free 

Progress Tailoring, Dept. U-289, 500 Throop, Chicago 


BIG MONEY opportunity! Permanent. Experience Un- 
necessary. Pay weekly. Year ‘round profits. Fascinating 
outdoor work. Full or part time. Unlimited field. Com- 
plete outfit free. 

Brown’s Nurseries, Dept. 128-G, Rochester, N. Y. 


SEND HOSE SIZE for Samples and Opportunity for $20 
Week Job. Just show sensational Guaranteed Hosiery to 
friends. Dignified, pleasant, easy work. Eve erything sup- 
plied. Wiiknit Hosiery, Desk H-44, Greenfield, Ohio 


MAGIC CLEANER. Cleans everything. ‘‘Free premium 
deals make quick sales.’’ Big profit. Sample Free. 
Bestever Co., 5007-J, Irving Park, Chicago 


MAKE-SELL YOUR OWN Products at Home. No ma- 
chinery or experience needed Guaranteed formulas. 
Catalog free. Kemico, 85, Parkridge, Illinois 


ADDRESSING — Mailing Circulars, at home, for Mail 

Dealers. Earn $15 weekly. Stamp brinvs particulars. 
Wilson Company, Dept. F, Long Beach, California 

SPECIAL WORK FOR MOTHERS who need $14 weekly at 


once, No canva«sing, experience or investment. Give dress 
size. Dept. N-43, Harford Frocks, Cincinnati, Ohio 


CASH INCOME DAILY Resilvering Mirrors; Refinishing 
Metal Plated articles. Making Chipped Glass Name Plates. 
Portable Outfit. Sprinkle, Plater, 325, Marion, Indiana 


AGENTS: 
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RE NTS AND PRICES are low in Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. Farms 
large or 3 near lakes, streams, forests. Low Rates. 
Free Book. . C. Leedy, Dept. 828, Great Northern Rail- 
way, St. Paul, “Minnesota 


INDEPENDENCE, SECURITY assured, North Dakota, 
Minnesota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon farms. 
Bargain prices, easy terms. Descriptive literature, im- 
purtial advice. Mention state. 

J. Haw, 40 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


SOO LINE LAND GRANT LANDS in Upper Wisconsin. 
Free a. Ask for booklet No. 28 and about reduced 
rates. Address 
H.S Dunston, 1702 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minn 
WANT TO HEAR from owner of property for sale or 
trade. Details free. 
Reali Estate Salesman, Dept. 





16, Lincoln, Ni braska 





MISCELLANEOUS 


EDISON STORAGE BATTERIES for L' ight- Power Plants. 
Non-acid. Non-Sulphating. Long Life Fully Guaran- 
teed. Low priced. Has none of the common acid b»ttery 
diseases. Also attractive bargains in Power-L ght Plants, 
Generators, Motors, etc. Hawley Smith Company, 76 
Washington Ave., Danbury, Conn. 


SAVE ON YOUR TOBACCO—Buy Direct from Our Fac- 
tory ‘“‘Kentucky Pride’’ manufactured Chewing, 30 big 
Twists, sweet or natural, $1.00. 30 full size Sacks Smoking, 
extra mild or natural, $1.00. 24 full size Sweet Plugs, $1.00. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Murray Tobacco Co., Murray, Kentucky 
ROLLS DEVELOPED—PRINTED 25c. Mail your films to 
the biggest and best! Rolls developed and 8 good prints 
guaranteed plus free 8 x 10 inch enlargement coupon only 
25c. Reprints, any size, 3c each. 
Geppert Studios, Dept. 124, D s Moines, lowa 
ROLLS DEVELOPED —2 beautiful double-weight profes- 
sional enlargements and eight guaranteed Never-Fade 
Perfect Tone Prints. 25¢ coin 
Rays Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis. 


MAKE $18.00 WEEKLY At Home Addressing Cards and 
Envelopes. Experience unnecessary. Start now. Com- 
plete particulars send 10c. 

National Industries, (R-3) 17 Locust, Springfield, Mass. 
MINERAL RODS on purchase price back guarantee if not 
satisfied after 3 days. Map of hidden treasures given with 
each mineral rod sold. 

T. D. Robinson, Dept. 2, Box 68, Elgin, Texas 
FREE. TWO BEAUTIFUL Silvertone E plangements, 
with film developed including 8 Silvertone prints. : Coin, 
New Deal Photo Service, LaCrosse, > Wis 


PATENTS SECURED. Low cost. Reasonable terms. 
Book and advice free. L. F. Randolph, Registered Patent 
Attorney, Dept. 371, Washington, D. C. 
ROLLS DEVELOPED—Two Beautiful Nu-border Enlarge- 
ments, Eight Nu-border Prints, Guaranteed Fadeless 
coin. iant Snapshots, Inc , Dept. F, Greenbay, Wis 
FILMS DEVELOPED, ANY SIZE, 25 coin, including 
two enlargements. 
Century Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis. 
TWO BEAUTIFUL professional double weight ~~ 
ments and eight guaranteed glossy never fade prints. 25c. 
Mays Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 


100 STAMPING NAMES on Keychecks. 
All Supplies furnished. 
Cohoes, New York 


16 prints 25c. En- 


MAKE $21 A 
Samples and instructions 25c. 
Keytag Co., 


20 REPRINTS 25¢ — rT developed, 
largements & x 10 25c; 10e 
law Photo, B-2657 Neva, Chicago 
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Also see Farmers’ Trading Post on 
pages 31 and 32 
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Here Are Some 


MORE 


CAKE 
COVER 


Beautifully deco- 
rated cake cover and 
tray. Will keep 
your cakes deli- 
ciously fresh. Per- 
forations give cor- 
rect ventilation. A 


most modern and 
attractive - kitchen 
convenience. Get 


ours while they 
ast. Given for 
only two or more 
subscriptions 
amounting to 


$2.00 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES are $1.00 for 4 years; 
2 years 50c; or, on trial, | year 25c. 





other handy writing and drawing materials. (A 


few even include watercolors. 
ful foldin 
school desk next fall you'll 
whole class. Given for two 
tions amounting to $1.00. 


Weather 
Cottage 


Tells weather 8 
hours in advance. 
it's going to rain the Old® 
Witch comes out; when 
it’s going to be nice, out 
come the children. Com- 
plete with thermometer. 
Given for two or more 
subscriptions amount- 
ing to $1.00. 


“OFFICIAL” Scout Axe 

















ing 
use 
any 





times. Given for two 
or more bscrip- 
DAISY wana. we 
$ mounting 
Air Rifle to $2.00. 


Lever action, repeater 
style. Holds 350 shot. 
Patent retainer keeps 
shot from falling out. 
Walnut finish tank. One- 
Adjusted 


piece barrel. 
sights 


front and _ rear 


make for accurate marksman- 
un for a 
or three 
subscriptions 


ship. A real air 
real boy. Given 
or more 
amounting to $2.50 


HOW TO ORDER 


Your own renewal counts towards ¥ 
any of these gifts. Send 
subscribers along 
with the money you collect, and tell 


addresses of all 


us which gift you want. 
sent promptly. 


Address Dept. 735 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


Washington Square, 


GIFTS 





case. With one of these on your 





Just the thing for camp- 


forged carbon steel with 
selected hickory handle 
Handy leather sheath 
slides on your belt, 
making axe ready for 
immediate use at al! 


FINE 


BIG 
3-Deck 
Pencil Box 


Three drawers just 
chock full of things 
Contains 29 pieces 
—fine quality pen- 
cils with large eras- 
ers, pencil sharpen- 
er, penholder and 
pen, big combina- 
tion eraser, com- 
pass, crayons, ruler 
and any number of 


) All in a beauti- 


be the envy of the 
or more subscrip- 


Sheath 


this summer or for 
around the farm 
time. Made of 


names and 


It will be 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE FARM JOURNAL 


Odd MENTION 


Salt for Hot Every farmer 


Weather knows that 
plenty of cool 
water is a_ necessity for 


horses and all livestock in 

hot weather. Not all are aware that an- 
other necessity is unlimited salt. That 
combination, water and salt, is what 
enables men to work around coke ovens 
at 135 degrees without prostrations. Give 
work animals all the salt they want, and 
water freely every hour. 


Fresh eggs become stale in 
a day or two of hot July 
weather. Eggs must be gath- 
ered several times in hot weather and 
stored in a cool place where there are no 
objectionable odors for them to absorb— 
not under the oil stove in the kitchen, 
anyway. 


Eggs and 
Oil Stoves 


Late planting and late harvest- 
affect the color of table 

beets. Most strains of Detroit 
Dark Red beets, for example, develop 
darker and more intense color when planted 
late in the season, and correspondingly, 
when harvested late in the year. 


Darker 
Beets ing 


The picture on the cover this 
month is by Mr. Lee Willen- 
borg of Ohio. Evidently school 
is out and there is a man-sized fishing 
expedition on hand. Even the hair-brush 
is on vacation. 


The July 


Cover 


Nicotine All plant lice, the little black 
for Lice ones, the green ones, the ugly 


purple ones, all are extermin- 
ated by nicotine sulphate. Spray the 
affected flowers and bushes, and do it 
again in two days if some are still alive 
after the first treatment. They just can’t 
stand it. 


Go very slow about changing, 
obstructing, or diverting water 
of any kind that flows through 
your property. The general rule is that 
you can’t do anything that will injure a 
neighbor above or below you, and some- 
times neighbors have queer ideas about 
when they are injured. 


Water 
Courses 


While we 
think of it 


Insulation of 
milk house walls 
and ceiling will 
keep the house cooler and 
that will keep the storage 
tank cooler. This means not only a saving 
on ice or electricity, but quicker cooling of 
milk and cream. 


Keep Out 
the Heat 


Wood ashes are fertilizer, being 
rich in potash. Coal ashes 
have no fertilizer value, but are 
of use in loosening up hard, clayey or 
stoney ground. 


Uses for 
Ashes 


Speaking of cover pictures, 
we received an unusual num- 
ber of requests for last month’s 
white birch tree cover, ‘‘without the print- 
ing.”” Some people like covers of one 
type, and some another, but we always 
get the most requests for copies of the 
cover when we print landscapes like that 
on June. Incidentally, it was one of Mr. 
John Kabel’s unrivalled photographs. We 
have several more on hand, waiting until 
they can be used. 


More “Oddest Things of 1934” 


The June 
Cover 


Took a Our potatoes grew very well 
Recess until a spell of dry weather 

came on. Then they stopped 
growing, and were too small to bother 
digging. Later we got rains, the potatoes 


started growing again, and finished up so 
well we got $2 a bushel for them. 
E. F. R., Kansas 


Sf 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club 


Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 


PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the 
club. 931,039 good folks have signed 
this. 
Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it to us, and 
your name will be enrolled and the club 
button and 16-page guide sent you. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








COVER DESIGN 

TOPICS IN SEASON 

CASH FROM YOUR GAME 
SQUARE BARNS FOR HENS 
AMENDING THE CONSTITUTION 


ALL IN A DAY’S WORK 
Goop PASTURES AND HAY 
PICTURE PAGE 


CHILDREN AND Books 
FAVORITE SUMMERTIME SALADS. 
Look CooL ON Hot Days 
COOKING THE MODERN WAY 
MAKE ’EM AND SELL ’EM 
POINTERS ON 1935 PICNICS . 

A FARM HOME FOR BEGINNERS 
HIGH FARMING AT ELMWOOD 
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FAIR PLAY FOR 


55 


YEARS 


AIR PLAY ... We believe, through care- 

ful inquiry, that all the advertisements in 
this paper are signed by trustworthy persons, 
and to prove our faith by works, we will make 
good to subscribers any loss sustained by trust- 
ing advertisers who prove to be deliberate 
swindlers. Rogues shall not ply their trade at 
the expense of our readers, who are our friends, 
through the medium of these columns. Let this 
be understood by everybody now and henceforth. 


¢ ¢ ¢ ¢ 


1880, Wilmer Atkinson, the founder of The 
It is 


BACK IN 
Farm Journal, printed the first ‘Fair Play” notice. 
reproduced in the paragraph above exactly as he wrote 
it. The Farm Journal became the first magazine in the 


world to guarantee its advertising. 


Before this time, magazines had given little consider- 
ation to the honesty of the products advertised on their 
pages. The old trading proverb, ‘Let the buyer beware,” 
still held good. But the Founder felt that an honest mag- 
azine should be honest from cover to cover. He could 
not abuse the confidences of his friends, the thousands 
of farmers who read The Farm Journal. 

Today most reputable magazines follow the policy 
laid down by The Farm Journal over half a century ago. 
The manufacturer who spends thousands of dollars in 
advertising has leatned that it pays to tell the truth. 
Otherwise, folks soon find him out, and he loses, not 
only their good-will, but also the money his advertising 
has cost him. 

You can read the advertisements in The Farm Journal 
with the same confidence that you have in the editorial 
pages. Study them carefully. They contain facts which 
will help you plan your purchases wisely and economi- 
cally. Jot down the products which you are thinking of 
buying on your next trip to town. When you get to the 
store, ask for them by name. Afterwards, when you use 
the goods, you'll find that you haven't bought a pig 
in a poke. 


*« 


THE Farm Journal 














b make 


Chesterfield cigarette paper, 
the linen pulp of the flax plant is washed 
over and over again in water as pure as a 
mountain stream. 

So thin is this crisp white paper that an 
18-inch reel contains enough for 55,000 
Chesterfields — actually over 2 miles of paper 

Chesterfield paper must be pure 
Chesterfield paper must burn right 


It must have no taste or odor 


@ 1935, Liccerr & Myers Tosacco Co, 





CLEAN WHITE CIGARETTE 
PAPER FOR CHESTERFIELDS .. 


“poured” 
like milk 
and just 
as pure.. 






Liquid paper in 
“beating” machines 
of the Champagne 
Paper Co. 


_the cigarette thats MILDER 
_the cigarette that TASTES BETTER 











